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A CLAIRVOYANT REVELATION. 

BY W. H. MACY. 


Abel Rowland, ray shipmate in tlie Oc¬ 
cident, was a pale nervous little fellow, who 
looked like anything else than a sailor; and, 
indeed, his qualifications in that direction 
did not much belie his looks. His physical 
strength was far below that of the average of 
young men, and the same was true of his 
powers of endurance. His vision, too, was 
somewhat impaired, so that he was quite 
useless for a trick at the mast-head. But, as 
every one is good for something, it was found 
that Abel could steer a capital trick at the 
wheel; an accomplishment which, as every 
seaman can testify, is rather a natural gift 
than an art to be acquired by practice and 
experience. The best helmsman among a 
ship’s company is usually some fellow who is 
good for fcttle else. 

So, as steering was Abel's forte, he was 
made very useful by being kept at the wheel 
a large share of the time during his watches 
on deck. Being a quiet willing lad, who ap¬ 
peared ever anxious to do his very best, and 
ever conscious that this wasn’t much, he 
was petted and patronized in a pitying sort 
of way by his more robust, rongh-and-ready 
shipmates, and rather favored by the officers 
in matters #f duty. 

Hr. Gibbon the mate, in whose watch 
Abel was stationed, soon made a discovery 


which much enhanced the boy’s importance 
in his eyes. Previous to sailing on this voy¬ 
age, the mate had given much attention to 
the subjects of animal magnetism and psy¬ 
chology, and had found that he possessed 
the magnetic power to a high degree. Be¬ 
striding his hobby, he had at various times 
on the outward passage tried experiments 
upon one and another, but with very indiffer¬ 
ent suecess. I can never think without a 
hearty laugh of his attempt to mesmerize 
me; and how elated he was when I, after 
the most earnest solicitations on his part, 
consented to submit to his manipulations. I 
pretended to be yielding gradually to his 
influence, while he, bringing his face close 
to mine, put all his strongest spells and pass¬ 
es in requisition. His success, as he sup¬ 
posed It, made him breathless with excite¬ 
ment He threw his whole soul into the 
work, and so well did I play my part, that 
the astute third mate, who was at the time 
the only spectator, was as completely hum- 
bagged as was Mr. Gibbon himself. I finally 
allowed my eyes slowly to close—as ffliey 
thought, in unconscious ecstasy—but really, 
because it would be easier for me to preserve 
my gravity. 

A number more rapid passes after my eyes 
were shut made assurance doubly sure, and 
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the mate, now speaking for the first time, 
said, triumphantly: 

“ I have got him notf, sqftid!' He is in the 
highest mesmeric state, and you may be pre¬ 
pared to see strange results.” 

“ Do you think I can’t wake him?” asked 
Mr. Bowen, the third mate. 

“ I don’t believe any one cap wake him 
until I am ready for him to come out of it” 

“A deck-bucketful of salt water would do 
it. I’ll bet ye a pound of tobacco on It, sir.” 

“I’m very sure it wouldn’t; but I don’t 
w ant you to try it now. It might spoil some 
experiments that I have in view; and now 
that I have found the right subject to oper¬ 
ate upon, the chance is too precious to be 
lost.” 

u I’ve heard tell that when a man was 
magnetized, yoU might prick him or cut him 
and he wouldn’t feel it at all. Now I don’t 
believe It. I think if I was to jab this roping 
needle into his leg it would bring him on 
his feet,” 

I had one comer of my eye open watching, 
for fear the matter-of-fact old sailor might 
suit the action to the word. But the threat 
of the needle was only a feint to divert my 
attention from his grand flank movement. 
There was a tin cup of water standing con¬ 
veniently at hand on the booby-hatch; and 
just as the mate commenced his catechism, 
by asking, iu a solemn tone, “Do yon see 
anything now?” a cold douche struck, the 
back of my neck. It brought me erect with 
the suddenness of a jack iu-tlie-box. . 

“Yes. I see and feel, too!” I gasped, as 
the chilling stream trickled down my spine; 
and as soon as I recovered iny breath, joined 
in the hearty roar of laughter from Mr. 
Bowen. The astonished mesmerist acknowl¬ 
edged himself sold, and reckoned another on 
Ills list of failures. 

But nothing daunted, he persevered in 
operating upon any one who would humor 
him; and in Abel Rowland he did indeed 
find a susceptible “medium.” The boy 
seemed rather to like it, too; and, after a lit¬ 
tle time, the mate’s influence became so 
completely established over him that a sin¬ 
gle pass, in connection with an effort of the 
will, was enough to spellbind the delicate 
youth. The mate would halt him with a 
single word as he was passing along the deck, 
look at him, fix his attention, and— presto! 
he was off into what old Dan Dennis used to 
call the “ cipher-logical” state; broad awake, 
but with his acts completely under the sway 


of Mr. Gibbon’s will. I have no taste for 
metaphysics myself, and cannot go into the 
philosophy of the tiling, or explain how this 
was brought about (for indeed, who can ?); 
but I know the result, as I have repeatedly 
witnessed it. After getting Abel into this 
state, he could then, by further operating 
upon him, put him into a trance, and trance- 
port him whither he pleased. By a series of 
questions he would there draw from him a 
description of the locality and the various 
objects passing before his mental vision; 
which were always true to life, though per¬ 
taining to places and things which the lad 
himself had never seen in his life. 

At that time the new whaling-grounds of 
the North Pacific were just opened by the 
daring enterprise of Roys, of Sagharbor, and 
a few other venturous spirits. The Icy Sea, 
or “Artie,” was the topic of discussion among 
all the whalemen we met; and the most fab¬ 
ulous tales were related by those who had 
made a season up north, of the abundance of 
monstrous polar whales, and the easy capture 
of them- “Hurrah for Behring’s Straits!” 
was the universal cry, and our captain iu the 
Occident did not escape the contagion. 

We refitted at Guam, in the Padrone 
Gjroup, and pointed her head north, laying a 
beeline for the Polar Basin. But being early 
in the season, the icy barrier stopped our 
progress long before we gained the latitude 
of the straits. As no whales were to be naet 
with, there was nothing for us to do but 
back and fill under easy canvas, waiting for 
the opening to push further north. Mean¬ 
while, we were by no means alone in this 
disappointment; there being more or less 
vessels in sight at all times when the sky 
was clear enough to see them. Frequent 
visits were made between the different ships, 
and the night seldom arrived withont bring¬ 
ing company for an evening “gam.” 

Among the sources of amusement on such 
occasions were the mate’s experiments upon 
Abel Rowland, which, being a great novelty 
to nearly all the seamen of the fleet, were a 
subject of much wonder and comment. Most 
of the beholders were inclined to make light 
of the thing; and, though they did not un¬ 
derstand it, dismissed it with a light langh 
as “ humbug.” 

But Captain Arthur of the Manchester 
became a full convert at the first exhibition 
apd afterwards lost no opportunity of visiting 
us, that he might see and hear more. He 
was led to experiment, with some little suc- 
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cess, on board his own ship; but there was 
no one among the Manchester’s crew as sus¬ 
ceptible to the mysterious influence as the 
boy AbeL 

Night after night Mr. Gibbon went through 
similar performances, the exhibition being 
more and more satisfactory, until it seemed 
the medium had been sent to all parts of the 
world with which either he himself or the 
operator was acquainted. 

“ Try him up in the ‘Artie,’” said Captain 
Arthur, one evening when the mate had an¬ 
nounced that lie was now in the most per¬ 
fect clairvoyant state. 

“But neither of us has ever been there.” 

u Never mind that. Try it; something 
new in the science may be discovered.” 

Mr. Gibbon took the limp hands of the lad 
in his own, and seemed to be engaged in an 
effort to infuse his own soul or spirit'into 
that of the other; while we spectators, from 
both ships, crowded round them with breath¬ 
less interest. For at such times the etiquette 
of discipline was much relaxed, ahd we were 
allowed to group in the forward cabin, where 
we could both see and hear, while we were 
held strictly on our good behaviour. It was 
apparent, from the satisfaction depicted In 
the mate's face, that lie felt the assurance of 
success, and that lie and the boy were quite 
en report with each other. 

The excitement of suspense and of eager 
Interest deep ned, until it became an actual 
strain upon every one present Captain Ar¬ 
thur, in particular, seemed to look and listen 
with his whole body. 

“ What do you see now?” 

“ The shore, wild and barren—no trees— 
nothing green upon it.” 

“I'* It high laud?” 

“Yes, quite high inland, but not near the 
water” 

“ What else do you see?” 

“ Great fields of white on the water that 
look like pieces of ice—all along the land— 
but there is clear water beyond it, between 
the white and the shore.” 

“Now look sharpen the clear water and 
tell us if you can see anything.” 

“Yes—I see—black bunches here and 
there, like arches, rising out of the water.” 

“ Do you see any white puffs rise from 
these black arches?” 

“ Yes—I think I do—but I can hardly 
make them ou.; the glare of the ice seems 
to hide them from my eyes, but I can see 
Something very faintly rising.” 


“ Look sharp now, and tell us what more 
yon see.” 

“A boat —not like a whaleboat, either. 
There are men In her paddling. She is very 
near to one of the black bunches. There goes 
flukes!” 

* Hurrah’!” shouted Captain Arthur, un¬ 
able to restrain his excitement any longer. 

The silence up to this moment had been 
painful The boy's answers had been given 
in Very low tones, and between them one 
might have heard a pin drop anywhere in 
the after part of the khip. But when Abel 
saw the whale's flukes thrown up in air, he 
sang out lustily, as one might who had made 
any unexpected discovery. 

There could be no longer a disbeliever in 
the revelations of psychology. The boy was 
evidently, in spirit, among the wonderful 
scenes of the Polar Basin, with the whole 
graud panorama outspread before his mental 
vision. 

“Now tell us,” said Mr. Gibbon, “ifthere 
is anything else that strikes your eye. Any 
landmarks, or remarkable objects—so that 
you would know the place if you should see 
it again.” 

“ Here is a bluff off here,” pointing with 
Ills left hand, “ that comes nearly down to 
the water, and there is a strange streak slant¬ 
wise upon it, as if it had been cracked. Bight 
ill front of me now—but away inland—is a 
peak, much higher than anjt other land, bat 
the whole upper part of it is so covered with 
snow that I did not at first make it out from 
the open sky. But now I can get the whole 
outline of it. It looks awfulT* 

The expression In the lad's face showed 
that he felt what he said. The sublimity of 
the sight impressed him powerfully. A pass 
or two of the male’s hand, and a strong ef¬ 
fort of the will, took the spell off, and the 
medium was himself again, though at first 
tremulous and a little wild, like one recover¬ 
ing from the effects of chloroform, or some 
other anaesthetic. 

Though the boy had never been “ up 
north,” and could, of course, know nothing 
of the appearance of the locality, or of the 
peculiar habits of the bowheads. or “ steeple- 
top” whales, as they were called, his descrip¬ 
tion tallied exactly with the accounts of 
those who had made a season to the Arctic. 
There were only two or three of these vet¬ 
erans present that evening, but they were, if 
anything, the firmest believers in the exhi¬ 
bition, and one of them even assared us he 
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could recognize the locality from Abel’s de¬ 
scription. 

He remembered nothing afterwards of 
what he had seen in this clairvoyant state; 
but, like a man who has been temporarily 
insane, all that had transpired in the inter¬ 
val was a blank to him. Nor was there any¬ 
thing especially valuable in the information 
thus shtaiiied. But the whales he bad seen 
had precisely the peculiar appearance of the 
bowheads, as we afterwards saw them our- 
seU'es, and the boat was beyond question an 
oomiakj such as is uspd by the Esquimaux of 
Behring’s Straits. His landmarks and other 
points of description were found exactly 
correct 

Whales were found plenty, too, at the de¬ 
scribed locality; and for a week we had all 
the work we could attend to, and no time 
for psychological experiments. But a long 
period of fog succeeded; and when the sky 
airain cleared, the whales were missing. 
They had shifted their ground; but in what 
directum to steer, who could tell? Twenty 
or more sh?ps were in sight from the mast¬ 
head, but all, like oufselves, were idle. 

That night the Manchester again closed 
with us, and Captain Arthur’s boat was seen 
coming,even before his ship had rounded to. 

“Come, Mr. Gibbon!” as soon as he 
jumped on onr deck. “You must try your 
medium again and get a new departure.” 

“ But how do you know we can learn any¬ 
thing from hhiT?” 

“Of course you can. You just will that 
he go where the whales are, and he can’t do 
otherwise than find ’em. Then he can de¬ 
scribe the landmarks again, and tell us just 
how the surretmdings look.” 

There were' several other boats coming to 
us; for the story of the lad’s wonderful 
powers had got abroad among the fleet, and 
even the most skeptical in such matters 
were not insensible to the effects of the nat¬ 
ural curiosity which is common to humanity. 

Abel was ready, as indeed he always was, 
t > be operated upon; aid, seated in the cen¬ 
tre of an eager crowd around the narrow 
cabin, was soon under the strange magnetic 
influence—a mere tool in the hands of his 
master. Be described the look of the shore 
as being much the same as that where the 
ship was at the moment—but he coidd see 
an inlet or creek making up into the land, 
and by the side of it a native village, or rath¬ 
er encampment, of half a dozen huts; for 
these people drop their settlement tempora¬ 


rily wherever provisions are moat conve¬ 
niently obtained, and pull up stakes again at 
a few minutes’ notice, like the Bedouins «f 
the desert. Here were whales in great num¬ 
bers, close in shore, and the sea was a early 
clear of ice—only a piece here aiul there. 
Away on his right, as he pointed his arm, 
was the snowy peak with the peculiar form; 
the same which was then in sight from the 
ships. The locality seen by him must be 
but a short distance from our position; evi¬ 
dently on the same coast—we being on the 
American side of the Polar Basin—and not 
many miles to the northward of our horizon 
limits. 

“All right,” was the satisfied remark from * 
several eager captains. “We can all be 
there to-morrow if we have any breeze.” 

Abel now began to imitate the actioi of 
plying a paddle, as if in hot pursuit of a 
whale,growing more and more excited. Ea¬ 
ger eyes watched his every movement, as he 
continued to work his arms with increased 
vigor, with his eyes, or rather eyelids, for 
they were closed, fixed steadily on some ob¬ 
ject directly ahead of him—rising partially 
from his chair to give greater swing to the 
stroke of his imaginary paddle. 

“Are you almost on?” inquired the mate, 
jokingly. 

“Yes—a few more strokes—now, if he 
spouts twice more —stand up—” 

He ceased his measured movemeut and 
stood, as in a tableau, holding the paddle in 
both hands. A strange paleness, as of fear, 
came over his countenance, the hands re¬ 
laxed, as if dropping the paddle, and with a 
quick sharp cry, lie threw himself headlong 
forward to the floor. 

Two or three bands caught at him in time 
to partially break his fall, or he would have 
been seriously hurt by dashing his face 
against the cabin deck. The spell was broken, 
and he rose to his feet trembling like a leaf, 
and with a cold perspiration standing upon 
his forehead. 

After the first excitement of the moment 
was over, we all laughed at his strange con¬ 
duct, which could only be attributed to 
fright; though but a moment before he had 
seemed eager enough to grapple with the 
whale, of which he imagined himself to be 
in pursuit. He had never in his life been 
“fast,” not having been chosen in any boat's 
crew. There were enough stouter and bet¬ 
ter men for that service, aad Abel had al¬ 
ways been left as one of the “ ship-keepers.” 
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As on the former occasion, he conld recall 
nothing of what he had done or seen while 
in the clairvoyant state. AU was vacancy,: 
from the time he yielded to the spell of the 
operator until he found himself erect and 
trembling in the grasp of two or three strong 
men, without the remotest idea how he 
came there. 

The company soon after broke up, all the 
visitors seeking their respective ships, and 
the first slant of wind next morning was im¬ 
proved to the utmost in our eagerness to get 
to the northward. Our faith in the clairvoy¬ 
ant medium was not misplaced; for, after 
passing the next headland, we opened a view 
of the inlet of which Abel had told us, and 
the Esquimaux huts grouped near the bank. 
And before noon w« were again among the 
polar whales, and our boats were down in 
chase. 

One of Mr, Gibbon’s crew being disabled 
by a lameness, he ordered his faithful medi¬ 
um into liis boat, to pull his after-oar; and 
Abel seemed ready and eager to embrace 
this the first opportunity iie had found of do¬ 
ing boat duty iu chase of a whale. It was a 
beautiful day for our purpose; the sea nearly 
clear of ice, and the water almost as smooth 
and level as an inland pond. For, in the Po¬ 
lar Basin, yhere the average depth does not 
exceed twenty or thirty fathoms, there is no 
long ocean swell, and at times the surface is 
like a piece of glass; though when the wind 
blows hard, it raises a short chopping sea, 
which is especially unpleasant and dangerous. 

The chance fell in favor of the mate’s boat, 
and as it neared the whale—a vicious-looking 
bull, of medium size—and it became evident 
that it would soon be within dart, we, iu the 
other boats suspended our labors, and lav, 
watching the onset, though ready to grasp 
our oars as soon as the word “FastP’ should 
be given. I looked at Abel Rowland, with 
his eyes fixed upon the monster, half risen 
from his thwart to ply his paddle, just as I 
had seen him the night before, and wondered 
at the lad’s courage, which I thought remark¬ 
able for a novice. I heard the order, “ Stand 
up!” given in low but clear tones, and Joa¬ 


quin, the Portuguese boatsteerer, reared his 
tall form iu the head of the boat, spit iu his 
hands, as he invariably did on such occa¬ 
sions, and took up his first iron with deliber¬ 
ate coolness. 

“He’ll have a spin'Hd chance!” said the 
second mate, with smothered excitement. 
“ Be all ready, boys, to pull ahead!” 

Nearer and nearer—Joaquin drew back 
his long harpoon for a dart—I heard the 
word, “ Give it to him!” saw the weapon 
flash to its mark—and all forward of tile mill- 
ship thwart was “ white water.” But Abel 
Rowland dropped the paddle—just as I had 
seen him do in the clairvoyant state—and 
flung himself, face downward, overboard. 
We, the boat’s crew all saw it—the tragedy, 
of which his acts on the previous night ap¬ 
peared to be but a rehearsal. The next mo¬ 
ment we bent lustily to our oars, not to at¬ 
tack the whale, but to save the struggling 
crew from the wreck of the boat. 

Her whole broadside had been crushed by 
a swing of the whale’s flukes; but Mr. Gib¬ 
bon had succeeded in cutting the line, and 
the whale had disappeared. Four shiveriag 
men were assisted into our boat; but neither 
the boy Abel nor the tall Portuguese Joa¬ 
quin was ever seen again. The boy, we 
thought, was not injured, but was so para¬ 
lyzed with fright, that he sunk just as he feH 
on the water. The exact manner of Joa¬ 
quin’s death could be only matter of conjec¬ 
ture ; but as he was a man of cool courage 
and resources, and a good swimmer, it is 
probable that he was struck heavily and 
stunned. The three oarsmen who sat be¬ 
tween the two lost men all escaped without 
injury. 

I have often heard and read of people hav¬ 
ing a premonition of death in dreams. I am 
no spiritualist, or believer iu presentiments; 
but I shall always maintain that Abel Row¬ 
land saw a vision of the whole terrible trag¬ 
edy that befell him and his shipmate, though 
he could remember nothing of it when in ms 
normal state; and that he had, in fact, re¬ 
hearsed the scene of his own death the night 
before it happened. 
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A CONTRARY FIT. 

BY FENNO HAYES. 


Ale the way up the sands Dick scarcely 
spoke, and at last a silence fell on me, too, a 
silence that was neither sad nor dull for all I 
liked being merry so well. Only at the gate 
1 said lightly, trying to cheat my own heart 
of its consciousness as well as hide it from 
him, 11 What’s come to yon, Dick, that you’ro 
so still? You’re not angry with me?” 

I don’t know what ho answered—I don’t 
know even as he spoke at all—I only remem¬ 
ber a hand-clasp that hurt my hand and 
warmed my heart, a kiss at once fierce and 
tender, and a moment after I broke away 
from him, and running swiftly up the path 
stood alone at the door with my heart heat¬ 
ing so fast and high that I fancied anybody 
might hear it, and so I stopped a little out¬ 
side to hush it. 

It was only the first of September, but the 
evenings get chilly early down by the sea; 
besides, Aunt Nabby had cotne over, and site 
was always cold, lot others be as they might, 
so mother’d built a little lire upon the hearth, 
and the curtains were up, so, though there 
was no lamp lit, the flame showed the room 
inside to me, standing in the outer dark, just 
as if it had been a picture. Aunt Nabby sat 
at the corner of tho hearth, huddled together 
in a miserable dreary sort of a way, with her 
thin hands spread over the blaze, while moth¬ 
er had found tho stocking I’d left on some 
table or chair perhaps, or maybe on the floor 
even, and was kneeling on the hearth for 
better light as she patiently picked up tho 
dropped stitches. 

Likely enough they were talking all the 
while, but I had stood there some minutes 
without consciously hearing a word, when 
suddenly I came to myself, and Aunt Nabby 
was saying: 

“ Don’t ycr let him have her, Mary. It's 
wait and watch, watcli and wait, and never 
know whether you’re a wife or widow, O Lord 1 
I've laid awake so many nights a-listenin’ to 
the wind blowin,’ and shiverin’ for his sake, 
tile sounds never got out of my ears, and I’m 
allers and forever a-shakin’. Odeari Odcar!” 
she moaned, rocking herself drearily to and 
fro. 

Aunt Nabby was never any too good com¬ 


pany, hut I thought, as I looked at her 
through the window, that site never beforo 
appeared quite so dismal and forlorn to me. 
The very sight of her cast a shadow over my 
happy heart like a cloud that sails across the 
sun. “ Why need she come croaking here 
this night of nights!” I said to myself, and 
then I lifted the latch and went in. 

Tlio blaze upon the hearth had died down 
so that tlio room was worse than dark—just 
light enough to show black shadows lurking 
in every corner. 

“Why don’t you have a light, mother?” I 
said, impatiently. “Where’s tlio matches?” 
fumbling away at tlio mantel shelf. 

“Yes, yes,” said Aunt Nabby, “young 
folks likes it to be light and gay, hut I tell 
you, Clary, the sun wont feller you no more 
than it does anybody else, if you set your foot 
ill dark ways.” 

liy tlie time she’d done speaking I had 
struck a light and thrown a bit of dry wood 
on the fire, and tilings didn’t look quite so 
dismal, and I had a sort of curiosity to know 
what special wickedness she thought there’ll 
ho in my marrying Dick Wayne, supposing 
lie asked me, which wasn’t so very unlikely, 
I thought to myself, remembering, with a 
little echoing, thrill, certain tilings not an 
hour past. But of course I wouldn’t let her 
know that I had. tlio least notion what she 
was driving at. 

“Well, Aunt Nabby,” Isaid, hustling round 
and putting tho room to rights a little, for I 
had a fancy that Dick would be in by-and- 
by, “ what deadly sin do you imagine I’m go¬ 
ing to commit now?” 

“ ’Taint sin, it’s sorrow,” she said. “ It’s 
September, aint it, Mary?” 

“ Yes,” said mother, hesitating a little. 

“And it was in September my Dan'l como 
home. Stiff and stark tlio sea laid him in 
my arms that had waited empty and longing 
for him so long. What’s a lover's sigli to a 
wife’s Weeping? I was young and pretty 
once—yon remember, Mary? but it all went, 
waitin’ and watchin’ for him. See hero,” 
she said threading her hair, which, though 
long, was gray as the gray moss, “ black as 
yours, Clary, once, but like this ever since 
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my Dan’l come back, and that's twenty years 
this September. See here,” turning her dim 
blurred eyes on me, “ ‘ good-by, bright eyes,’ 
f lie said, when first lie sailed away my hus¬ 
band, but they’re as bright to-day as since 
twenty years ago this September. What’s a 
lover's sigli to a wire’s weeping, 1 say again?” 
she repeated, and then she huddled down 
with her bands .spread over the blaze once 
more, and didn’t speak for a long while. 

1 went to the window and looked out. The 
night was fairly down now. The sky was 
overcast and low, but wailing wind had 
sprung up and cried at the window. Of 
com se the sea was moaning, too. It always 
does if a body's the least bit down-hearted 
when they listen, and mother’s almost as 
bad as the sea about cheering anybody up, 
for just as sure as it’s a little lonesome and 
gloomy, she’ll begin to repeat “ Gray’s Elegy,” 
or else bum over 11 China.” So as 1 dropped 
the curtain, she had got as far as 

“For them no nioro tho blazing hearth shall 
burn.’’ 

“ O mother," said I, “ don't. Seems as if I 
should fly now, and I'd as lief be at a funeral 
any time, as to bear you say that over.” 

“Well,” said mother, “seeing as you don’t 
find my company agreeable, I guess. I’ll just 
run over to Mrs. Lowe's and sec flow she’s 
getting along. You wont mind,' I s’pose, 
Nabby, as you’re going to stay over night?” 

Aunt Nabby never answered, but sat 
crouched over tho fire as still as if she hadn’t 
been spoken to, and mother threw a shawl 
over her head and started. I’d have gone, 
too, only, as I said before, I half expected 
Dick; but I followed her to the door. 

“ Don’t stay very long, mother,” I said; 
“Aunt Nabby’s enough to give anybody the 
horrors to-niglit. What makes her so much 
worse than common ?” 

“She’s always dreadful low, poor thing, all 
through tho month of September, I s’poso 
it makes her think more than ever of poor 
Dan’l. You know he was wrecked in the 
line gale right in sight of home. Ills dead 
body came ashore just below tho Point, and 
she down on tho beach at the very time. 
Slic’d always worried herself most to death 
about him ever since they were married, and 
when this came, it broke her all to pieces 
like. Hut it's no use minding her, Clary, 
since you can't do her any good.” 

Then mother went away, and this time I 
didn’t stop outside to dally with my happy 


thoughts, for somehow the night seemed full 
of deatli and dole, and I was afraid to look 
towards the Point, or the sea, even. 

Aunt Nabby was sitting in her place, just 
the same as when I went out, and didn't 
speak, nor look up. I got my knitting-work 
and sat down, and began to ransack my brain 
for something to talk about, for it did seem 
as if I should rather mother would bo there, 
repeating Gray’s Elegy, even, than to sit 
there so silent, with that forlorn figure oppo¬ 
site. Of course, I couldn’t think of a thing 
besides the weather, and I couldn’t have hit 
upon anything worse as it turned out. 

“ I believe there’s going to be a storm,” I 
said, for tlio wind was rising fast. 

“Storm! yes!” she said, “it was a dread¬ 
ful awful storm; I thought every wave that 
broke shook the wholo.’arlh, and it seemed 
as if the wind would tear the very sky from 
over ns.” Then she fell to muttering some- 
tiling about “ September” and “ Dan’l’s coin¬ 
in’ home.” 

Just then there came a knock at the door. 
I couldn’t help a little low scream, I was so 
wrought np, and Aunt Nabby rose up sud¬ 
denly. 

“It’s a warnin’,” she said. “Yes, Dan’l, 
yes!" 

I came to my senses again in a moment, 
and went to the door. Now I had been 
thinking that if Dick came I would be a lit¬ 
tle cool to him, just at first, to punish him for 
taking a kiss without so much ns asking me, 
but I should have welcomed anybody just 
then, let them bo who they might almost, 
and when I saw Dick standing on the step 
with his dark eyes shining, and his hair, that 
all the girls at the Point go crazy over, and 
that he will keep so provokingly short and 
not give half a chance to show itself, curled 
in a thousand little rings by the dampness, 
he did look so good to me I couldn't help 
showing that I was glad to see him, and if 
A gut flabby hadn’t.been there I don’t think 
I shohmiiaWbeen so very angry if lie had 
kissed ine. again. 

ItV^iiird work being dismal long where 
Dick isj'ai’id long before mother came back 
I’d forgotten Aunt Nabby and “ the horrors,” 
and we couldn’t hear the wind cry nor the 
sea moan for our laughing. Such foolish¬ 
ness! Dick wanting me to play 11 cat’s cra¬ 
dle" with him, and w hen I wouldn't because 
I must knit, being taken wonderfully indus¬ 
trious all of a sudden, pulling iny needles out, 
and mo pulling bis bail - to pay for that! Moth- 
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or came in in the midst of it, and said we 
made as much noise as a dozen children, and 
acted as much like the same as anything. 

But mother liked Dick, and I surmised 
that it was because she thought lie had come 
for some special business that put it into her 
head to go off to bed so early, for It wasn’t 
near nine o’clock when she said: 

“I’ve got to bo up in good season in the 
morning, and I’m tired, so I don’t know but 
I may as well go to bed. Be sure you fasten 
the back door, Clara. Good-night, Dick. 
Come, Nabby.” 

I wasn’t minding much about mother or 
Aunt Nabby, for Dick had just said some 
nonsensical thing or other that set me laugh¬ 
ing, and it’s natural to me to laugh aloud 
when likely enough anybody else would make 
a smile answer. Aunt Nabby was just at 
the door, Hut she turned at my laugh and* 
spoke for the first time since Dick came in. 

“Easy to laugh, easy to cry,” she said. 
“ That was the way with me, but I was done 
laughing twenty years ago. What’s a lover’s 
sigh to a wife’s weepin’, Clary?” she repeated, 
for the third time that evening, 

I sobered down in a minute, and after they 
were gone 1 didn’t speak, hut fell imagining 
myself looking and appearing like Aunt Nab¬ 
by, in the silence that wasn’t to me, at least, 
a bit like that in which Dick ami I had 
walked up the sands together. 

Anybody would think, if my thoughts 
turned in that direction at all, I should have 
been thinking about Dick, ami picturing him 
out tossed by wind and wave. But I wasn’t. 
Nobody knows how queer and contrary a 
thing a woman’s heart i9 sometimes, hut a 
woman herself, and though I loved the man 
beside me dearly, a curious fit was on me, 
and when I heard the wind cry and the sea 
moan, I was thinking how, if I was his wife, 
maybe my youth and beauty would go like 
Aunt Nabby’s, and just at that moment 
that seemed the worst thing there was about 
the whole matter, and an qbsurd injured feel¬ 
ing towards Dick came over me, as if he was 
to blame somehow for my loving him at all. 

But of course Dick couldn’t know my 
thoughts, and he reached over and laid his 
hands gently upon my two that lay folded 
across my knee. 

“ Clara,” he said, and I was half thinking 
as he spoke that my name never sounded so 
sweet before, and half thinking as I drew my 
hands away how pretty and plump they were, 
and how Aunt Nabby’s very hands looked 


miserable and forlorn, for hands all have ex¬ 
pression sometimes, as well as faces. “ Clara,” 
said Dick,“ you know I love you. Give me a 
promise to carry with me when I sail.” 

Those last words, “ when I sail,” seemed 
to goad me on, and I said, and I verily be¬ 
lieve the words surprised me who spoke 
them, as much as they did Dick. 

“No, I wont give my promise to a man who 
follows the sea.” 

I said this short and quick, but as I looked 
up and saw Dick’s eyes resting on me with a 
love iu them so overflowing that it crowded 
out astonishment even, my heart melted in 
me for one moment; then something whis¬ 
pered, “See how he loves you. What wont 
a man do for love ? Try him.” 

“Dick,” I said, softly', leaning towardsliiin, 
“give it up for my sake.” 

“Give up what, Clara?” he said, in a be¬ 
wildered sort of a way, for all this was so new 
and sudden to him, and then he didn’t know 
how Aunt Nabby had been going on, putting 
it into my head. 

“Why, the sea, of course!” said I, a little 
impatiently, 

“ What!” said he, “ when I’m doing so well! 
Going mate this time, and almost sure to be 
captain next. You shall live easy, Clara.” 

“Worry’s worse than work any day” said 
I, coldly, not to say crossly, “and you can't 
love me much to he willing to spend three 
quarters, and more, of your time away from 
me.” 

“ Clara,” he said, more gravely and earnestly 
than I had ever heard him speak before, for 
Dick’s gay-hearted and light-spoken fur the 
most part; “I do love you, God knows. I 
love you too well to make a nobody of my¬ 
self, for you might as well ask me to be noth¬ 
ing—not to be Dick Wayne—as not to be a 
sailor. Why, Clara, the Waynes have all 
been sailors, father, and his father before 
him, and when a boy’s put on board a ship 
almost before ho can speak plain, and works 
his way up from cabin boy to mate, with hope 
ahead of him still, it’s hard turning lands¬ 
man, and a poor fist he’d make at it. No, 
Clara, I can’t give tip the sea; but I’ll love 
you tender and true, dear, present or absent.” 

O dear! does anybody have two selves 
sometimes, I wonder? It seemed to me I 
was two Clara Dixons at once, one my own 
true inner self, that felt that every word lie 
spoke was true, and loved him all the better 
that I could not wind him round my little 
finger, and another that was mostly made up 
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of my bright eyes and pink cheeks, with just 
enough mind to fear the loss of them, and to 
he weakly angry with him because he could 
refuse me anything, and so my heart and lips 
worked contra wise. 

“ Well, Dick,” said Clara No. 2, “of course 
you can do as you choose. I don’t hardly 
know why I asked you, I’m sure, or why it 
should be anything to ine,” I added, careless¬ 
ly, suddenly remembering that I had never 
confessed in so many words that I loved him, 
and feeling a wicked, hateful satisfaction, 
that I had power to torment him. 

lie sat a minute dumb, with a hurt sur¬ 
prised look on Ids face that touched, and 
pained, and pleased, and provoked me. Yes, 
all of tiiese, for my mood was like winds wo 
have now aiul then that blow all ways at 
once. 

“I do believe it rains,” I said, more for the 
sake of appearing unconcerned than any¬ 
thing else, and I went to the door and opened 
it, intending to take a look at the weather. 

But as the door swung open I started back, 
for right before me on the step stood a man 
with a face white enough for any ghost. He 
held a gun trailing in his left hand, and ids 
right hung at Ids side in a limp useless way. 
All tlds the first sudden gleam of light that 
leaped out as I opened the door showed me, 

I suppose lie thought I was alone, for ho 
hastened to say “ Don’t be frightened. I will 
not hurt you. No,” with a faint laugh, “ for 
I couldn’t, even if I would,” touching Ids 
right arm. “ I shot myself on the marsh 
this afternoon, instead of the game I was 
after, and owing to sundry faints and rests it 
has taken me till this time to make a forced 
march as far as here. I was just thinking 
that if some good Samaritan didn’t happen 
along soon it would go hard with me, when I 
saw your light and resolved to turn beggar 
for—” 

He didn’t finish the sentence, for if Dick, 
who was at my side by tills time, hadn't 
caught him, he would have fallen to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

Then what with Dick’s running for the 
doctor, and me getting mother up and help¬ 
ing her do for the stranger afterwards, there 
was hustle and confusion enough to postpone 
any further consideration of Dick’s and my 
private affairs for that night. 

Dick waited round, though, till the last 
minute, in hopes of a word from me before 
lie went, I knew well enough; but a body 
finds it handy to be dreadfully busy some¬ 


times. But just beforo he went, mother 
came down stairs, after she had got the stran¬ 
ger comfortably into bed, and I took occasion 
to say, as enthusiastically as if I’d admired 
such things in a man as much as I detest 
them: 

“ What a lovely skin he’s got, mother, and 
such little delicate hands! Well, I suppose 
lie’s indoors mostly, and it docs make a man 
dreadfully rough and black to be out in the 
sun and wind all the time. I do believe it’s 
natural to me to love beauty anywhere,” I 
added, thoughtfully. 

Great, brown 1 ,' splendid Dick gave me a 
troubled look out of liis honest eyes that both 
shamed and satisfied me, for since there isn’t 
one wonian in a thousand but will talk like a 
fool once in a while, even when she knows it 
all the time, it’s consoling when she finds a 
•man loves her too well to realize it. 

Of course I repented as soon as Dick was 
gone, but that’s no sign I shouldn’t have gone 
on just the same if he’d been there, for I 
didn’t really come out of my contrary fit till 
the next morning, 

“Now, Clam Dixon,” I said, taking inyself 
to task more sharply than I would have al¬ 
lowed anybody else to, as I looked out from 
my window and saw the sea shining in Mia 
sun, with here and there a distant sail stand¬ 
ing peacefully along the further sky,“what 
possessed you to talk so last night, when you 
knew, if you were a man, nothing would 
tempt you to stay on land? You ought to 
he ashamed of yourself to ask such a thing 
of Dick, and then to treat him so because he 
wouldn’t be fool enough to think of it.” 

Then, as I thought of Aunt Nabby’s case, 
I made a few consoling reflections in the way 
of remembering a neighbor of ours who had 
a son blown up in a powder mill, a woman 
over to Cross's Corner whose husband was 
killed by being thrown from a carriage, be¬ 
sides recalling with fi certain kind of satis¬ 
faction divers and sundry railway and other 
land accidents I’d read and heard of. So af¬ 
ter taking another look at the smiling sea I 
went down stairs properly willing for Dick to 
forgive me. I wasn’t much concerned, either, 
but that Dlek would give me a chance to sig¬ 
nify this willingness. Still, the day seemed 
long for ail I was so busy, for the stranger 
took a feverish turn, and mother’s waiting on 
him of course left me more to do. 

Along in tire afternoon the stranger grew 
so much worse that mother thought Aunt 
Nabby had better stay over night and sit up 
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with him, too, and Aunt Nabby said she 
would in a minute, only she'd forgotten her 
“drops ” that she always took for her neural¬ 
gia, and she shouldn’t dare to go without 
them any longer, for she really believed ’twas 
coming on. 

“Why” said mother, “ that’s easy enough 
fixed if that’s all that hinders. Clary can 
run over ami get them by-aml-by, as well as 
not.” 

I tried hard to-getaway early, but there 
was one thing and another to do, so ’twas 
almost nightfall when I got started and it’s a 
good three-quarters of a mile to Aunt Nab- 
by’s. I was provoked enough, fori lmd made 
up my mind that Pick would surely come 
that night and I was afraid I should miss 
seeing him, and I couldn’t bear the thoughts 
of passing another night and day without 
making my peace with him; but of course I 
couldn’t speak about it, only I did say to 
mother, as carelessly as I could, just before I 
went, that if Lute Ames, or anybody else, 
came in to sec me while I was gone, to tell 
them I’d be back in no time. 

It did seem to mo that I met everybody I 
knew at Blue Point that night, except Pick, 
as I was going over to Aunt Nabby’s, and 
everybody was wonderful glad to see me and 
had twice as much to say as usual, so ’twas 
as dark as ever it would be by tho time I got 
to the house. 

And then I liad to hunt over every closet 
and cupboard Aunt Nabby had, for in my 
hurry to get away I hadn't half minded wliero 
she said the “drops” were. So my “no 
time” had spun out pretty well by the time 
I got home, though I hurried all the way 
going ami coming. 

Bat I might as well have spared my poor 
tired feet that I’d stood on all day, for though 
I could hardly believe my own eyes as I 
opened tho door and looked round tho kitch¬ 
en, there was no Dick there. 

Of course, I thought, he would have wait¬ 
ed when mother told liim what I said, but I 
couldn’t quite rest, so by-and-by I said to 
mother: 

“ Lute hasn’t been in ?” 

“ No,” said mother. 

I was terribly afraid mother would suspect 
something, but still I must be sure, for I had 
felt so certain Dick would come. 

“ Xor anybody else, I suppose?” I said. 

“ said mother again, too busy over 
some sort of a hath she was fixing for the 
stranger’s arm to much mind me. 


The moment mother said that, and I had 
no longer hope or expectation to keep me 
up, I felt as if I never was so tired in my life 
before, and in a little while l went dismally 
oif to bed, still willing for Dick to forgive me, 
but nettled that lie had made me wait a bjt 
after I was ready for confession, and 1 finally 
fell asleep imagining how I should punish 
him for it when he came the next evening. 

But the next night came and went without 
Dick, and the next, and then I heard by 
chance that he had gone to Boston to ship. 
Gone without seeing me! Gone without a 
word to try to win me back. 

“ 0 Dick,” I thought bitterly to myself, 
“how could yon, when you must have known 
I loved you? How could you, when I was 
so sure you loved me?” 

But I was more contrary-minded than ever 
about him, between my love and my pride. 
I loved him because I couldn’t help it, but 
my pride rebelled because he had held me so 
lightly. Then I had found out that the 
neighbors had somehow got hold of my not 
knowing when lie sailed till after lie had 
gone, and I was so afraid they would think I 
was pining after him, that I took special 
pains to go everywhere I could and be as 
gay as possible when there. Then, for the 
same reason, I flirted desperately with the 
stranger while lie was recovering from the 
fever lie had a run of at our house. 

lint,O tho nights! Many a time when 
the wind was blowing and the sea moaning, 
1 thought of what Aunt flabby had said of 
lovers’ sighs and wives’ weeping, aud the bit¬ 
terest thought of all was that I should have 
no right to weep for him, whatever happened. 

Dick was on a coaster this voyage, and it 
wouldn’t be so very long before he’d be back, 
and I couldn’t believe but that we should 
somehow make it up then. Perhaps it was 
this hope that kept my trouble from wearing 
on me so much, for I was standing before the 
glass one day, not long before Dick was ex¬ 
pected back, and thinking I needn’t have 
thought so much about worrying’s spoiling 
my good looks, when mother spoke up sud¬ 
denly from a paper she was reading: 

“ Why, Clara,” she said, “ there’s been a 
terrible gale off Cape Cod aud ever so many 
vessels lost, and‘the Dolphin, probably,’ the 
paper says. Wasn’t that the vessel Dick 
Wayne went on?” 

My lips felt stiff as pasteboard as I man¬ 
aged to answer “ yes,” and my brain spun 
like a top, and the whole world whirled and 
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dipped, and all the reason I didn’t faint was 
because I mould not, for anybody’s will can 
sometimes help a faint. 

I did not dare to go away by myself, for I 
felt that once I gave my feelings rein, ail 
control of them wottld be gone, and so I 
went about as usual and sometimes I felt 
like a stone, and sometimes I felt as if I 
should go wild if I didn’t stop this acting and 
be myself — my own miserable, heart-break¬ 
ing self. 

A while afterwards mother was sitting at 
the window that looks down the road, and 
she looked up from her sowing and said to 
me: 

“ Here comes old Mrs. Piper.” 

I didn't stop to consider what mother 
would think, but I just dropped the spoon I 
was stirring the hominy with into the kettle. 

. “Stir a initiate or two for me, mother,” I 
said, and got out Into the front entry just as 
the old lady was coming into the back door. 

I went up stairs and looked in the glass. I 
knew what she had come for, for likely the 
news was all over the village about Dick, and 
when I saw that I was pale as a ghost it 
wasn’t anyways likely that I was going down 
to have her asking mo, the (list thing, what 
had becomo of my red cheeks. So I just 
slipped down the stairs and round to the side 
of the house and got a handful of million 
leaves. 

I had got my cheeks tingling pretty sharp 
when mother called. 

“ Yes, in a minute, mother,” I said, giving 
each cheek a last bard rub. Then I snatched 
a pink bow from one of my boxes and pinned 
under my chin, and put a bright ribbon on my 
hair, and run down stairs as fast as ever I 
could, singing as I went just the liveliest 
song I knew. 

“Seems to mo you’ro wonderful liglit- 
hcailed, Clary,” said old Jfrs. Piper as I came 
in. Then she took a survey of me and my 
ribbons, and added, discontentedly, “some 
folks sheds trouble samo as a duck’s back 
docs water.” 

‘(That’s comfortable, I'm sure,” said I, 
taking the spoon from mother and stirring 
hard and fast, as if I could stir away the tem¬ 
per that would start despite me; “ but who’s 
in trouble now, Mrs. Piper?” as innocently 
as possible. . 

" Well, I suppose his mother Is, if nobody 
else aint.” 

“ 0, you mean Dick Wayne’s mother,” I 
said. “Ishouldbavothoughtslie wouldlinvo 


been one to take any such thing hard if you 
hadn't hinted to the contrary.” 

Of course I never should or shall go on the 
stage for an actress, but I’ve often thought 
remembering bow lightly I spoke, and looked 
over to that prying old woman with half a 
smile, whim all the while my heart was like 
to break in mo that I might have yiade a 
good one if I’d been trained to it. 

“Mrs. Wayne’s a feelin’ woman, Clary,” 
said Mrs. Piper; “and I’m sure I never 
thought of saying anything to the' contrary. 
Folks make inoril reflections sometimes with¬ 
out ineaniu’ nothin’, don’t they?” 

I said I thought quite likely they did, and 
pretty soon afterwards she took her leave, 
and as I watched her turn down towards the 
Jacobs’s I knew well enough she would toll 
them there and at half a dozen otiier places, 
before night, that Clara Dixon didn’t care a 
straw whether Dick Wayne’s ship sunk or 
sailed. 

“ Well,” I thought, within me, “jilt’s none 
too good a name, but jilted’s worse, and 
they’d all have mo one or the other.” 

“Tra la-la!” I hummed, turning from the 
window and seeing mother look at me with a 
look In her cyos that I couldn’t bear even 
from her. “Where’s my stocking, mother? 
Maybe I shall want it before spring,” I said, 
going to the closet and hunting round. 

“ I saw it last on the top shelf, with two of 
the needles out," said mother. 

Then I remembered. 0 dear! couldn’t a 
moment slip, a look fall on mo or a word be 
spoken without some hurt or sting for me 
because of him? 0 Dick, merry, laughing 
Dick, who might now be lying still' and cold 
beneath the sea! 0,1 must get away from 
sight—I must utter my agony 1 

My hat lay on a stand and I seized it but 
never stopped for a shawl, though it was No¬ 
vember, and mother called after me to take 
one. I walked rapidly past the houses and 
out of sight of all, and then I ran, ran madly 
and wildly, down to the beach and to the 
Point. 

I flung myself down upon the wet sands 
where the waves crept back and forth and 
kissed them. “Give it to the waves, 0 
sands!’’ I said. “And waves give it to him 
whom living or dead I shall love forever¬ 
more.” 

“ Clava,” said a voice behind me. 

Of course it was Dick. 

Now you think I certainly fainted, or else 
fell on his neck with some wild exclamation 
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or other. But I didn’t. Mother says I jump 
like a cat in my feelings, and though I knew 
one supreme moment as I passed from agony 
to joy, I held out my hand coolly to I)lck, 
just as 1 had imagined I would ever since ho 
went, if ever I saw him again. 

But it was no use. In a moment Dick had 
me in his arms. 

“Clara, my darling! my darling!” he whis¬ 
pered, “ I heard!” 

And then indeed what was the use? 

“ But why didn’t yon come before you 
went, and see if I was quite so determined, 
after all?” I said. 

“I did,” said he. “But didn’t you got my 
note?” 

“ No,” I said; “ what note?” 

“ I came down to the house the very night 
after you were in such a—a—” 

“Contrary fit,” said I; and he kissed mo 
just as if that was something lovely for me 
to indulge in, 

“Ami you were gone away somewhere, and 
I didn’t know when you would bo back, and 
as I had to go to Boston the next day whether 
or no, I took a leaf from my pocket diary and 
wrote you a bit of a note and gave it to Aunt 
Nabby for you. In it I asked you to send 
me just a word before I loft Boston if you 
cared at all for me, and when I got no an¬ 
swer, ami remembered that last evening, I 


thought—well, Clara, I hardly know what I 
did think, but I don’t know, if l hadn’t 
chanced along hero, just as I did, whether I 
should ever have known the blessed truth or 
not.” 

“Aunt Nabby came to the door?” I said, 
turning the matter over in my mind. 

“Yes,” said Dick; “I guess your mother 
was up stairs, for I didn’t see her at all.” 

When we got home who should be there 
but Aunt Nabby herself! 

“Heavens and alrth!” she said, lifting her 
hands. “ I thought you was in the bottom 
of the sea!” 

“Dolphin isn’t a very uncommon name for 
a ship,” said Dick. “It’s the Dolphin of Sa¬ 
lem, instead of the Dolphin of Boston, that’s 
ashore off Cape Cod.” 

Aunt Nabby looked at us both, and I sup¬ 
pose she saw how It was with us, and then 
she looked at me. 

“I meant it for the best,” she said. “I 
wanted to spare you, Clary.” 

The thin quavering voice trembled, and a 
sudden strong pity for her came over me, and 
I went tip and kissed the poor forlorn crea¬ 
ture, I could afford to forgive her I w'as so 
happy, for the best of it all was, Dick had 
got his captain’s chance, and is going to take 
me, instead of my promise, with him next 
time he sails. 
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A NIGHT WATCHMAN’S ADVENTURE. 


DT CT.AKKXCE F. BUHLBB, 


As a general rule, night-watchmen are the 
most sombre ami uncommunicative of men. 
"What light there is in them is not of the sun¬ 
shine, but of the aurora borealis. But we do 
not say this by way of disparagement, for 
they are just what they have to be in the 
natural order of things. To illustrate by a 
parallel case: the owl is not the gravest of 
birds simply because he belongs to the genus 
Strix , but for the further reason that he has 
a bad habit of turning night into day. 

But when a night-watchman has anything 
which he considers worth telling, you may 
take It for granted that it is something out 
of the common run. 

Martin Dipper was one of the most efficient 
night-watchmen I ever knew, for you could 
no more catch him asleep than you could the 
proverbial weasel. Every hair on his head 
seemed charged with electricity, and con¬ 
stantly on the alert; and it was very evident 
that stroking his hair would produce the 
same sound as rubbing a cat’s fur in the 
wrong direction. 

The building under his nightly charge was 
a large silk warehouse on the outskirts of the 
city, and within a stone’s throw of a large 
field, on which, at the period embraced in my 
story, a circus company had pitched its tent. 
As such exhibitions often brought bad char¬ 
acters into the neighborhood, Martin was 
even more vigilant than usual, and, fearing 
that he might fall asleep, he took along a 
small bulldog to act as deputy. 

The night which Martin had such terrible 
cause to remember was a very gusty one in 
the latter part of the autumn, and the old 
tree iti front of the warehouse was showering 
down its crimson foliage as if the red snow 
that is sometimes seen in the Polar regions 
were falling in huge flakes. 

He was a strict temperance man, and as 
every night-watchman requires some stimu¬ 
lant, he was in the habit of taking a pint of 
coffee with him and warming it up during 
the night. 

Between twelve and one o’clock he went 
up stairs for that purpose, as the only fire¬ 
place in the building was in a small front 
room on the second floor. After splitting up 
some old boxes, he made a blazing fire on 


the hearth, which lighted np the little room 
so resplendently that Jus lantern became a 
mere superfluity. The warmth was so grate¬ 
ful to his rheumatic limbs that lie kept put¬ 
ting on fuel long after he had drank his 
allowance of hot coffee. It was his custom 
to inspect the doors and windows on the 
ground-floor of the building at regular inter¬ 
vals; so at two o’clock he went down stairs 
for that purpose, leaving the dog in a com¬ 
fortable doze by the fire. He had completed 
Iris round of inspection, and was on his way 
up stairs again, when he heard a tremen¬ 
dous crash of glass, followed by a howl from 
the dog, a scuffing sound, and all wa3 still 
again. Martin cocked his Colt’s revolver 
and rushed into the room, only to find the 
window-sash shattered to fragments and the 
dog gone. 

How was that state of things to be account¬ 
ed for? The dog couldn’t have jumped 
through the window, because the scuffling 
sound succeeded the crash, and furthermore, 
all the glass broken from the window was 
strewn upon the floor of the room, showing 
conclusively that the window must have 
been broken from the outside. 

Martin was nonplussed for once; and the 
more he revolved the matter in Iris mind, 
the more it seemed that some supernatural 
agency had been at work. A glance from 
the window satisfied him that no human, 
being could reach it except by means of a 
ladder; for although the tree we hare men¬ 
tioned stood directly in front of it, the inter-’ 
veiling distance was too great for any one to 
use the tree as a means of access to the 
window. 

Martin then concluded to examine the 
ground immediately under the window for ' 
traces left by the feet of a ladder, or by any¬ 
thing else; for lie had once hunted mink 
and raccoons for a living, and his practised 
eye could even trace a muskrat. He was 
aware of the risk attached to such a course, 
but that could not deter him from seeking a 
clue to the disappearance of his favoritedog. 
He was on the point of going out, when it 
occurred to him that his duty to his employ¬ 
er, which was always a paramount consider¬ 
ation in his mind, forbade that he should 
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take so rash a step, and that he had already 
been guilty of gross negligence in leaving the 
broken window for an instant. So he hur¬ 
ried back to the room from which the dog 
bad disappeared and prepared' to watch 
there until morniug. The fate of the dog 
had warned him of the danger of having a 
light in the room, and thus making himself 
a conspicuous target to any one or anything 
outside; so he extinguished the fire,covered 
up his lantern in one corner of the apart¬ 
ment, and sat in the dark with his finger on 
the trigger of his pistol, awaiting further de¬ 
velopments. At this juncture there was a 
lull in tlie gale, which had raved with mani¬ 
acal fury for several hours, and Martin’s 
acute ear heard an indistinct sound below 
that was evidently caused by some one creep¬ 
ing on his hands and knees, for Martin had 
often heard hunters crawling in that man¬ 
ner to surprise their game. 

A momentary silence ensued, and then he 
heard the tree violently agitated, as if some 
giant were ascending it; for there was no 
wind blowing at the time. A moment after¬ 
ward, what appeared to Martin to be the leg 
of a burglar was thrust through the window, 
and lie fired one barrel of his revolver at it, 
but was unable to fire a second, as the ex¬ 
ploded percussion-cap had got wedged in be¬ 
hind tiie chamber of the pistol so as to pre¬ 
vent it from revolving. 

But Martin meant business; so he threw 
the revolver at the mysterious object, and 
then sailed in with his bowie-knife. But it 
soon dropped from his paralyzed hand as he 
was jerked through the window, and found 
himself in the coils of a boa-constrictor! 

There was a menagerie attached to the 
circus, and the tent containing the former 
had blown down, the pole of it falling upon 
the serpents’ cage, and so bending the iron 
rods as to let out its inmates. 

Some hours afterward the circus employ- 
\ ees were engaged in repairing damages, when 
they were horrified to see the boa returning 
to its cage with the insensible night-watch¬ 
man in its powerful folds 1 


If Martin had offered the least resistance 
the constrictor would have crushed every 
bone in his body; but as.he fainted imme¬ 
diately, it supposed he was dead, and was 
conveying him back to its cage to perform 
the process of deglutition at its leisure; for 
it was already surfeited with the dog which 
it had swallowed. Upon being attacked by 
the man, the boa at once dropped its prey, 
and he received medical aid as promptly as 
possible, but remained unconscious for up¬ 
wards of twenty four hours. 

The morning after that memorable night, 
Martin’s employer was taking a horseback 
ride at an early hour, when be noticed that 
the front window of the warehouse had been 
shattered to atoms; so he thereupon entered 
the building with his private key, but found 
no clue to Martin, except the revolver with 
one barrel discharged lying on the floor, and 
the bowie knife upon the ground outside. 
He forthwith made inquiries about the 
neighborhood, and was informed of the sin¬ 
gular occurrence at the circus. 

“ What was the color of the man’s hair?” 
he asked, with a view to identifying him. 

“ White as the driven snow,” was the reply. 

“ Then,” said he, “ it must have been a 
different man, for Martin’s hair was black as 
a coal.” 

“Don’t be too sure he isn't the same 
man,” observed a bystander, “ for such an 
adventure as that would turn any rnau’s hair 
white in five minutes.” 

The proprietor of the warehouse evidently 
thought tiie suggestion entitled to some 
weight, for lie straightway repaired to the 
bedside of tiie wretched man, and instantly 
recognized him as the faithful watchman, in 
spite of his snow-white hair. 

Martin was ultimately restored to health, 
and strange to say, the order of uature is re¬ 
versed in his case, and as he grows older his 
hair is gradually recovering its pristine black¬ 
ness, so that by tbe lime lie is threescore 
aud ten his locks will be as dark as Cimme¬ 
rian darkness itself. 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN CHILL 

BY W. II. MAOY. 


Oun liberty on shore at Tal caiman a was 
for twenty-four hours—going ashore in the 
morning to report ourselves the next—anil as 
the rules of the port required all seamen 
found after ten o’clock without a pass, to be 
incarcerated, each man of the liberty watch 
was furnished with one of those documents. 

I had spent the day and the early part of 
the evening, as foremast men usually do, 
drifting with the current, making a tempo¬ 
rary harbor wherever an eddy set me in, 
quailing dvcha with the beauties of “Jib- 
boom street,” and even dipping a little into 
the mysteries of “ The Devils Pocket,” a 
sort of Chilian “ Five Points.” Evening 
found me enjoying myself In a dance-hall, 
where a heterogeneous crowd of Chilenos 
and seamen of various nationalities, with 
their partners, sparkling brunettes, gifted 
with the graceful carriage and poetry of mo¬ 
tion peculiar to females with more or less 
admixture of Spanish blood, whirled in the 
dizzy waltz, or kept time with feet and hand¬ 
kerchiefs to the national Zamacueca. (My 
shipmates always persisted in Anglicising 
tiiis word as Sambo Quaker,) 

The black eyes and fine figure of one of 
these damsels, known as Manuela, had cap¬ 
tivated my fancy; but, on my signifying as 
much, I was given to understand that sho 
was not, as I had hoped, “fancy-free,” 

Finding myself de trop in that particular 
quarter, I conceived a most supreme indiffer¬ 
ence for the fascinations of others, whoso 
squire I might have been for the asking. I 
resolved to return on board the ship, for 
there was no law to hinder this, if we got 
tired of the shore—and had money enough 
left to hire a boatman, We might go off at 
any hour during the night, provided the in¬ 
evitable passport was ready for the vigilante's 
inspection. 

Put it was already later than I had sup¬ 
posed it; and, on feeling in my pockets, I 
found my pass missing, I had no idea where 
or when it had been lost, but I had made 
up my mind to go on board if I could get 
there. Mentioning my loss to Joe Russell, a 
townsman of mine who belonged to another 
ship— 


“ I’ll make you all right,” said he. “ I’ve 
got half a dozen old passes, that I had when 
wc were here last season.” And selecting 
one of the least soiled among them he placed 
it at my disposal. 

“Put,” said I, “the date! It’s dated a 
year ago.” 

“That’s of no consequence. There isn’t 
one of those vigilantes in twenty that can 
read. It’s a piece of paper, partly printed 
and partly written—that’s the extent of their 
knowledge about it.” 

“ Well, I’ll try to run the gauntlet with it.” 

“At any rate,” said Joe, “ if the pass isn’t 
sufficient, a couple of mils or so, for the vig¬ 
ilante to drink your health, will do the busi¬ 
ness. You might buy the wdiole police force, 
chief and all, witli two or three gold ounces.” 

The revels were getting more uproarious, 
as many of the seamen had passed from the 
jolly into the pugnacious stage, and it was 
time to close the dance-halt for the night. 
So I bid good-by to Joe Russell and started 
down Jibboom street towards the Mole. X 
had nearly reached the street that runs along 
the water side, and began to make sure that 
1 should get a boat without being questioned, 
when two little wiry fellows darted out from 
their ambush at the corner. I made a start 
to run; but I was headed off by a third, and 
seeing their “cheese-knives” flash in the 
moonlight, had no alternative blit to submit. 

“ Pasa, senorT* 

“Yes,” said I, “of course,” forgetting that 
my attempt to dodge their.scrutiny was, itself, 
a strong ground for suspicion. I boldly pro¬ 
duced Russell’s old document, and held it be¬ 
fore the eyes of the chief spokesman, who 
seemed to be in command of the squad. 

lie looked at it by the diin light of the 
moon, then drew out a lucifer and flashed it. 
A single glance was enough; the other two, 
at a sign from him, put each a hand upon my 
shoulders and I was marched off. 

In vain I offered a dollar—all the money 
that I had about me—for my liberty. My 
offer was spurned with contempt. I had 
fallen, it seemed, into the hands of a man 
who was not only more intelligent than the 
average of his craft, but as incorruptible as 
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his Castilian ancestor who guarded the 
Peruvian Alonzo, But I still think lie had 
liis price; and that, if I had been the posses¬ 
sor of three dollars, I might have satisfied 
him and his two associates. 

But I would not have paid that sum had it 
been in my pockets; for, at most, it was but 
lodging one night in the calaboose, with per¬ 
haps a fine of a dollar or two in the morning, 
which the captain would pay, of course. My 
captors offered no violence when they found 
I did not attempt to escape. We halted before 
a low dingy building, whence sounds of noisy 
merriment came forth as "the door was un¬ 
locked. I stepped in and the door was 
secured behind me. 

It was a vile filthy hole, this Chilian 
“Tombs.” It seemed to have no floor but 
the ground, on which, over a part of the 
space was thrown loose straw and dirty wool, 
which furnished far more agreeable beds for 
fleas than for human beings. But no one 
seemed to care about trying to sleep. A roar 
of laughter sainted me as I was shut in from 
the outer world; and though little was to be 
seen by the glimmer of a single candle in a 
lantern, the familiar voices assured me that 
several of my shipmates were among the 
party. They were, of course, delighted to 
find me in the same category, to keep them 
in countenance; especially as I was a boat** 
stceror in the ship, or kind of petty ofliecr. 

Some of them had been incarcerated with¬ 
in a few hours after they lauded in the morn¬ 
ing; the fire kindled by their potations having 
got the better of their discretion. It is very 
hard for Jack to submit to restraint and act 
like a law-abiding citizen, when temporarily 
ashore in a foreign port. He thinks, after 
having submitted for months to a despotism 
afloat, that he ought to do precisely as he 
pleases for twenty-four hours; and is aston¬ 
ished to find that the guardians of the peace 
take a different view of the matter. 

We were a merry party that night; deter¬ 
mined to be so in spite of circumstances, Until 
far into the small hours of the morning we join¬ 
ed in making night hideous with our discor¬ 
dant concerts, singing, like Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
bachelor friends, each man the tune he knew 
best. Two or three times the door was 
opened to admit reinforcements, who at once 
fraternized and assimilated with the main 
body. 

But as everything has an end, so had the 
endurance of our lungs. One after another 
lay down in the matted straw and wool, and 


some, thanks to the soporific effects of liquor, 
fell asleep. But I was not so fortunate. The 
name of the fleas was legion, without a pos¬ 
sible chance to flee from their attacks. As 
the young Irishman, who was grovelling next 
to me expressed it, “we were nearly jlay<d 
alive by the muidhcrin’_//«»/».” 

But matters had become so quiet at last 
that I heard a ship’s bell in the harbor strike 
six strokes, indicating three o’clock, when 
there was a rattling at the door, and voices 
were heard in altercation, one of which was 
plainly that of a female, and a musical one, 
even in its anger. The light of the lantern 
gleamed but faintly upon her features as she 
was pushed in at the narrow portal; but, dis¬ 
torted as they were with passion, I recog¬ 
nized my belle of the dance-hall, Manucla. 

I did not see the policemen at all; they 
banged and boiled the door; leaving the girl, 
to my astonishment, shut up with a score of 
men. The situation must have been new to 
her, accustomed as one might have supposed 
her to be, to the rough side of life. For slio 
had sufficient womanly delicacy to shrink 
aside, as if to escape observation. Most of 
my companions were by tills time snoring 
loudly, and of the threcor four who remained 
awake, I was the only one who recognized the 
girl. I approached and called her by name, 
as soon as I thought she was somewhat 
composed. 

She knew me at once, and seemed glad to 
meet one to whom she could speak. She 
asked how I came to be locked up; and hav¬ 
ing satisfied her, 1 put the same question to 
her. 

She extended her arm bared to the elbow; 
a beautiful arm she had, too, but it was 
stained with blood! “ Was it her own?” 

“ No 1” she said, savagely. “ Luis!” 

Louis was the name of the Frenchman who 
had been her attendant during the evening, 
and for whose sake she had rejected over¬ 
tures from many besides myself. 

“Hid you kill him?” I asked; for I spoke 
Spanish imlifiercntly well, as I had picked it 
up, orally. 

“ No,” she replied, bitterly, “ but I spoiled 
his beauty! Juana Paula will never love 
him with a scarred face!” 

There was no need to inquire further as to 
the cause of the difficulty. It was the same 
as in most casus of lovers’ quarrels; and well 
I knew, by report, what she-demons these 
Chilian women were when smarting under 
the influence of jealousy. Juana Paula was, 
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of course, tlie rival belle who had seduced 
Louis from his allegiance. And the beauti¬ 
ful girl bcfoi'e me—I shrank back involunta¬ 
rily as I thought of it—had taken her revenge 
in true Spanish style, with the cuchillo. 

“ I couldn’t help it,” she went on, noticing 
my feelings on the subject, which I could not 
conceal. “ My countrywomen cannot be sat¬ 
isfied with half of a man’s love. We must 
have all or none. I loved Luis—and I love 
him yet, I am sorry now for what I have 
done, but I should do the same again in alike 
case.” 

I left her to her own thoughts, though I 
still remained near her, and determined, so 
far as in my power, to befriend and pro¬ 
tect her from rudeness on the part of my 
prison-comrades. She was quite calm when 
daylight returned, and talked with me upon 
indifferent subjects; but did not seem to feel 
any compunction for the deed. She did not 
fear any severe punishment, she said; the 
magistrate was her own countryman and un¬ 
derstood how to dispose of such cases. A 
police officer, the same who had arrested mo, 
came ami conducted her off at an early hour, 
and I did not see her again until we met in 
court. My own deficiency of a passport was 
soon settled by a fine of one dollar; but the 
seamen who had been imprisoned for disor¬ 
derly conduct were more heavily mulcted, 

Manuela looked more beautiful than ever 
when before the Alcalde; for she bad been 
permitted to cleanse the stains of blood and 
arrange her toilet after leaving the prison. 
It struck me as very strange, in view of the 
evident sympathy for her on all sides, that 
she should have been locked up with a party 
of seamen; but it seems they had, at that 
time, but a single place of confinement for 
both sexes. 


Louis was in court, with his face dreadfully 
disfigured, as was plain from the network of 
straps and piasters. It seemed to me that 
the magistrate, as well as all the Chiiinos 
present, looked upon him as more to be 
blamed than the girl. But beauty always 
carries weight in a police court there as well 
as here and elsewhere. Manuela, in her re¬ 
action of feeling, shed tears of pity for him; 
and as the poor Frenchman looked from her 
face to that of Juana Paula, who appeared ns 
witness, a woman far inferior in personal at¬ 
tractions, he seemed to wonder at his tem¬ 
porary Infatuation of the night before, and to 
look upon himself as the guilty rather than 
the injured party. 

The sentence was a very light one; a fine 
of a few dollars, and bonds, which were easily 
procured. The prisoner, as soon as released, 
laid her hand on the arm of Louis, and said 
something to him in a low voice. He seemed 
in a moment to melt under the influence of 
her earnest words, and they passed up the 
street together; Manuela still talking, as if 
with her whole soul, he listening. I watched 
their figures till I saw them both enter her 
house. 

At my next visit to this port, a year later, 
I found Manuela the wife of Louis, and both 
wero devoted to each other. Ills counte¬ 
nance had a most sinister* look from the deep 
cicatrices intersecting each other. 

" He would have been scarred worse but 
for my care and nursing,” said Manuela, to 
tue, in confidence. “It is well as it is. His 
beauty is gone, for other women—Juana 
Paula, and all the rest—but not for me, for I 
loved him. He is more dear to me than over, 
since I havc2>u< my mark upon him, and have 
a right to claim him as my own.” 
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A NUT FOR NATURALISTS. 


BY Kir C. 

It "was near the middle of April. We were 
“clearing and piling” up In tile north lot, 
getting a largo piece ready to burn off. It 
had been felled tho season before, l’cter 
Phelps was helping us; lie worked for father 
that year. Peter was a good sort of a fellow 
enough, not very lazy, nor yet very ambi¬ 
tious. lie would work well when there was 
a whole gang with him, but leave him alone, 
and lie wasn’t apt to get much done. Men¬ 
tally, nature had not endowed him very 
heavily, and be had never improved much 
upon the old dame’s legacy. Personally, lie 
was an average job, of a sandy complexion, 


x, Jli. 

pretty well featured, but drawled a little, and 
had a slack funky sort of a laugh. 

“I never know a man to bo much,” father 
used to say, 11 who laughed like that.” 

Peter wasn’t much, but still he was some 
—at bragging, oaling, and several other little 
things. I don’t know, hardly, how we got 
tho impression, but Will and I had always 
set him down in our minds as a prodigious 
coward. Still, ho was always reter, nothing 
more, nothing less, and couldn’t have bccu 
if ho had tried. 

On our third day up in tho lot, father had 
to go away in tho afternoou, and a little 
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before night, Will and I went down to do 
the chores, leaving Peter to work alone till 
nightfall. 

Well, it eamo on niglit; father had got 
back, and old Mr. Stetson had come in to 
get bis paper, which father had brought up. 
We were all sitting before the fireplace, for 
the evenings were still quite cold. 

“ Hasn’t 1*0ter come down yet?” asked 
father. 

“I‘guess not,” replied Will. 

“♦Seems to me he stays pretty well,” con¬ 
tinued father. “ X don’t care about his work¬ 
ing so late. Go sound the horn, Will.” 

But before he could leave the room, wo 
heard a shout, or rather a yell, from without. 
Will caught open the door, and in bounded 
Peter, upsetting Will completely, and throw¬ 
ing over several chairs. 

“Hold the door!” he gasped; “hold it 
hard!” And, recovering himself from his 
tumble, he planted his back ngnjust the 
closed door, and held as if for dear life. 

“ Whew I” ejaculated Mr. Stetson: 

“What is it, Phelps? What alls you 
demanded father. •' •!$ 

“WhaVs the matter?” was the general 
cry. ' 

Peter was too breathless to explain at 
once, but stood puffing and holding the 
door, as if not only his own life, but the sal¬ 
vation of us all depended upon it. 

“Come, Phelps, what was it?” again de¬ 
manded father. “Anything chasing you?” 

“ Yes—yes—some kind of a critter,” ho 
panted. “An Indian devil, l expect.” 

Will and I ran to the window, bift there 
was nothing in sight. Peter was partly per¬ 
suaded, partly pulled away from the door, 
and wo all rushed out to examine for our¬ 
selves. But there was nothing to beseen or 
heard, and we couldn’t help laughing at the 
row Peter had raised. 

It had grown quite dark, and, despite all 
his assertions, we were considerably inclined 
to doubt. Wc hml no great faith in his valor, 
and thought lie must have been mistaken. 
We knew there were bears and “lucivees” 
about, but they very rarely meddle with a 
man; and it had been three years since wo 
had heard of a catamount being in the town- 
si 1 ip. 

Mr. Stetson started for home, and we went 
into the house to hear Peter’s story more in 
detail. In a few moments, however, Stetson 
came running back into the yard, at a pretty 
smart pace for a man of his years. 


“Take your gun, Atwood,” said he, to 
father, “ and come down quick.” 

Father caught down the old gun, and wo 
all followed Mr. Stetson down the road. 
Some twenty rods below the house, the 
forest extended up to the road; and there 
were some large hemlocks and pines that 
overhung the path. 

“ There,” said the old man, “ there’s somo 
sort of a creature in that tree. Be cautions! 
He’s a big chap, whatever it is. See there, 
how those limbs bend and crack 1” 

“Did you see it?” asked father. 

“Yes, he was closo upon me. I came up 
within three or four rods before I saw him, 
it’s so dark. He was standing right there in 
the path under the hemlocks. Why, ho 
looked to mo as tall as your young colt, and 
his eyes shone liko fire. But I should have 
taken him for a deev, if he had not leaped up 
into the tree. I can’t say certain as to his 
color, in the dark so, but it seemed reddish. 

“The same creature!” cried Peter, “I 
thought it was red.” 

“I can’t imagine what it is,” said father. 
“A catamount, you know, is a light drab 
color; and not as tall as you say this is, 
either.” 

“ There,” said Will, who had got on a high 
stump near the pdth, “ I can see something 
among the hemlock there. Yes, it moves. 
Get up here, father, and fire at it.” 

Father got up and let tire contents of the 
old “ Qiteen’s-anu ” go into the tree. Almost 
with the report, there came a loud snarling 
cry, and the creature hounded into another 
tree, then into another, and so on, making a 
tremendous cracking, till, some distance into 
the woods, we heard him spring heavily to 
the ground and run oft* into the forest. We 
stood listening, and presently heard the same 
cry again, from far up the side of the moun¬ 
tain. 

“He’sgone,” said father; “let’s go back. 
IIow far did he chase you, Phelps?” 

“Why,” said Peter, glad to he believed at 
last, “I had just started from the field to 
come down through the woods by the path 
we’ve made there. I hadn’t got more than 
a dozen rods before I heard that same 
screech behind mo. I looked round and 
saw this creature coming down the trunk of 
a big birch, just like a squirrel. It wasn’t 
very dark then, you know, and I could seo 
that it wu3 a largo catlike looking beast, 
colored red as your oxen. I ran, and I heard 
him after mo all the way to the house.” 
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“Strange!" said father. “I never knew 
or heard of anything like this before. Wo 
shall have to ho pretty careful, if wo’ve got 
such a neighbor as this near us.” 

We kept a sharp lookout for several days, 
as wo went and came from the clearing, hut 
saw nothing of the “ largo catliko animal, 
colored red.” 

“ Guess he didn’t like the salutation father 
gave him the other night from the old gun,” 
said Will. And wo kept it ready to give him 
another, if ho showed himself. 

One evening, about a weok after that, 
father had sent Peter with the oxen and 
cart up to Mr. Edwards’s, about half a milo 
above us, to get a load of potatoes for plant¬ 
ing. Will and I were milking in tlio yard. 
All at once wo heard a prodigious outcry 
and racket up the road, and running out, 
saw Peter heeling it down tho road and 
howling for “ help.” A few rods behind 
him came the oxen, running at full leap, tho 
heavy old cart wheels bumping over tho 
stones and logs, and the potatoes flying out 
at every jolt. 

“That’s a pretty sight,” exclaimed father. 
Then shouted, “ Phelps, are you crazy? Stop 
those oxen.” 

Seeing help so near, Peter halted and 
headed off the cattle. ' 

“What’s the matter now?” demanded 
father. “Did you seo that‘Indian devil’ 
again ?” 

“Yes sir. lie jumped at me, sir. Ho was 
right there by tho great pine tree. I was 
riding in tiro cart, and he leaped at me over 
tho wheel. I jumped and ran, and tho oxen 
ran after me.” 

“That creature’s hound to lmvo you, 
Peter,” said Will. “ This is the second time; 
beware of the third. But wliero did bo go?” 

“I didn’t stop to watch him,” said Peter; 
“I thought he was chasing me.” 

We got tho gun, and all went up, but the 
beast bad gone. 

Just then Mr. Edwards came down. IIo 
had heard and seen the hubbub, and came 
down to find out what was up with us. Wo 
told him of Peter’s hairbreadth escapes. 

“Here, Spring,” said Edwards, whistling 
to his dog, a spotted hound, and calling him 
under tho tree, “see hero I What do you 
find here, sir?” 

Spring snuffed about a moment, then ran 
haying off into the woods. 

“ Come on,” said Edwards, “ Tho crea¬ 
ture can’t be far off; let’s follow tho hound.” 


Wo all started, leaving tho oxen to grand¬ 
father. Wo could hear the hound threading 
his way down tho valley below us, baying in 
his professional tone, and we hurried in 
after him, through tho brush and darkness, 
as fast as we could run. Suddenly the deep 
regular cry ceased; then came a sharp yell, 
followed by a series of whines, either of fear 
or pain, and in a few moments Spring came 
back to us and ran crouching behind his 
master. Looking into the black shadows 
before us, wo saw a couple of fiery spots and 
heard a snarling growl; but before Edwards 
could fire, tho creaturo bounded aside, and, 
springing up tho trunk of a largo fir, disap¬ 
peared among tho thick boughs. Fortu¬ 
nately, tho tree stood a little apart from the 
others—far enough to prevent the creaturo 
from leaping into the neighboring treetops. 

“ What’s to bo done?” said father; “ shall 
wo send for an axe and cut the tree down ?” 

“I shouldn’t care about being the one to 
do cutting,” said Edwards. “ The old 
chap might take a notion to come down dur¬ 
ing^ the operation.” 

^That’s just my idea,” said Peter. 

^l£-it;were only daylight,” continued Ed¬ 
wards, “wo could probably see him, and so 
shoot him in tho tree.” 

“Let’s make it daylight then,” said Will. 

“What do you mean?” said Edwards. 

“ Get me a long pole, and I’ll show you,” 
replied Will, opening his jackknife. 

A largo white birch stood near, looking 
like a ghost in tho darkness. From this Will 
stripped off a long cut of bark, and, rolling it 
up into a big torch, fixed it upon the end of 
tho pole which Edwards had cut. 

“ Now be ready with your gun,” said Will, 
taking a match from his pocket and striking 
it. Tile torch was soon blazing at a great 
rate. Thrusting it slowly up, it lighted all 
tho surrounding treetops. Seeing tiro fire, 
tlio creaturo gaTC an angry growl and sprang 
up higher. 

“There ho is 1” cried Will. “An ugly 
looking customer too. Quick! lie’s going 
to sin ing at me. Lot him have it I” 

Edwards fired. A sharp savage cry fol¬ 
lowed tlio report. 

“ You’ve hit him!” shouted Will. “He’ll 
soon be down here.” 

And sure enough, after holding on a while, 
the creaturo fell heavily to tho ground. A 
few well-directed clips from a club finished 
him. Slinging tho body upon a stout pole, wo 
carried it to tho house. 
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’Twas a pretty good tug, though, for he 
weighed two hundred and ten pounds. Seen 
by daylight, ho was truly an odd-loohing 
subject. Nobody knew what to call him. 
Several old hunters came in to see him, hilt 
none of them had over seen anything like 
him before. 

Mr. Lamoine, a naturalist from Montreal, 
paid us a visit, but he was unable to classify 
the creature. He said the animal resembled 
somewhat both a panther and a Canada 
lynx. But tho color was unlike either. It 
was, as Peter had said, red, or rather a red¬ 
dish yellow. Tho head was large and lynx¬ 


like, but the cars lacked the tassels of the 
lynx. The legs wero much longer than a 
panther’s, while the claws were neither so 
long nor so sharp. Tho voice, too, as we had 
hoard it, lacked that peculiar terrific shrill¬ 
ness which characterizes the panther, while 
it as little resembled the quavering cry of the 
lynx. 

I once heard that a similar animal had 
been killed near Moosehoad Lake, but was 
unable to compare their points of resem¬ 
blance. And, so far as I know, this crea¬ 
ture’s identity, or place in natural history, 
has never been made out or assigned. 
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A PRECIOUS ROGUE. 

BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


I have always fought shy of telling any of 
my professional experiences, for several rea¬ 
sons. In the first place, it would fill a rea¬ 
sonable lifetime to relate all the non-profes¬ 
sional scrapes I have seen and been engaged 
in; in the second place, one cannot tell “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” anywhere but in court; and I may 
have been afraid of a libel. 

But here is a little adventure which I will 
risk in print. 

I went into my office one morning last 
month, prepared for anything rather than 
business. The swans had returned to the 
South, and I had spent the greater part of 
the night before in admiring their new fall 
plumage, and in exchanging confidences with 
them regarding our summer doings. In 


other, and,I suppose, more sensible language, 
I had been to the first party of tho.season, 
and the champagne had been a little too 
much for me. 

The Yandorfs own four vineyards in Cali¬ 
fornia; and when you take wine at their 
table you may be sure that you are not drink¬ 
ing any abomination brewed in Congress, 
State, or any other street, out of wild cher¬ 
ries, molasses, logwood, and whatever other 
trash they make their “ imported ” wines of. 

The consciousness of this had prevented 
my being inexorable when my host or the 
ladies had nodded at me, holding up, at the 
same time, one of those slender green bub¬ 
bles, full of Pacific sunshine. 

The result had been an outrageous head¬ 
ache, and a strong inclination to lie all day 
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with my feet higher than my crown, and a 
soda-fountain fizzling near by. 

It was just after vacation, and the dockets 
in flU the courts were of unprecedented 
length. Of course, since I didn’t want them, 
my clients came pouring in before I had hung 
my hat up. I made short work of them. I 
had ail important case on hand which en¬ 
grossed all my attention, and they must wait. 
The important case was myself, who was, 
if I may speak grammatically, at this time an 
objective case. Tho twentieth rueful cus¬ 
tomer dismissed, I called my office-boy, and 
sent a lino by him to the clerks of both civil 
and criminal courts: “Bring up forty cases 
before you call any of mine.” 

Then I stretched vnyself on a sofa in my 
private office, shut my eyes, and wished that 
I hail the mauling of tho man who first 
squeezed grapes. While I lay thero, in Imag¬ 
ination beating the wretch to the color ami 
consistence of a hunch of black Ilamburgs, 
there camo a soft tap at my inner door. 
Opening my eyes, I beheld a lady standing 
there, and looking at mo with a face full of 
appeal. 

The “ Confound yon 1” that was just at my 
teeth was swallowed in haste. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” said a sweet 
faltering voice, and tho lady’s broad lids 
drooped over her pathetic violet eyes, and 
she made the most ravishing little courtesy, 

I invited her in, explained my headache, 
and placed myself at her service. 

She didn’t sit down, she melted into a 
chair, and sat there a moment silent, tho 
sunless crape of her deep mourning flowing 
about her till her smooth, pallid, lovely face 
reminded oneofthe evening-star seen through 
a rift in a black cloud. Then she told her 
story, which I condense. It took her an 
hour to tell it. 

She, Mrs. Salome, had been unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed from the house where she 
had been boarding, without due notice, and 
hi an insulting manner. She had not been 
giren time to find a new boarding-place, when 
suddenly she found her trunks sent to a 
storehouse, and the door of the boarding¬ 
house locked against her. 

I asked what reasons Mrs. Cary, the woman 
she boarded with, gave for sending her away. 

“ She refused to give any reason,” my visi¬ 
tor faltered, tears shining through her thick 
drooping lashes. “I suspected that my hus¬ 
band had circulated some disagreeable reports 
about me.” 


“ Your husband ?” 

Her husband, it seemed, was a brute. She 
had married him when she was a mere child, 
before she knew what she wanted, and after 
a year or two of misery, had found herself 
obliged to leave him. Companionship with 
such a man was degrading. Since then he 
had tried to injure her, to find some charge 
against her. She supposed that he wanted a 
divorce, but did not know. 

“ I was put to great inconvenience and to 
expense,” the lady said, “ and I think I ought 
to have restitution. Was it not illegal for 
them to put me out in that way? ’ 

The reader can imagine my feelings. Ille¬ 
gal? Of course it was I It must forever be 
illegal to do anything contrary to the wishes 
of such a lovely creature. Who or what was 
this abominable Mrs. Cary, that she should 
dare to lock her door in such a face as I saw 
before me? What a vile wretch must that 
husband be who could “circulate reports” 
about the fairest and most modest of her sex ? 
I was instantly convinced that between those 
two unprincipled brutes, the boarding-homo 
woman and the discarded husband, there 
must bo a plot to destroy this innocent and 
unprotected loveliness. 

Reader, allow me to inform you at the on¬ 
set, without any further ceremony or circum¬ 
locution, that I was an ass on that occasion. 
Don Quixote could not have drawn his sword 
with less hesitation, than I fired up with on 
listening to this fair lady’s woes. Confound 
tho headache! Who cares for it? I was up 
and doing. I went here and there, and got 
people to swear that Mrs. Salome was a mir¬ 
acle of virtue, and dignity, and piety, and 
what not. I rushed off to a most respectable 
woman, poor old Mrs. Ganby, with whom I 
used to board year3 .ago, and got her to givo 
up one of her pleasantest chambers to my 
client. I got myself ready at all points, and 
smuggled my case in in the place of one 
which I had meant to try first. The names 
of the litigants in both cases were similar, 
and I had only to tell the clerk that lie bad 
made a mistake in the spelling. 

To be sure, I had some few headflawa In 
niy course; but what did that signify ? Mere¬ 
ly that we are on the earth, ami not in heav¬ 
en. And did I not know how censorious and 
suspicious the world is? Of course I did. 
What was it to the point that some of the 
persons whom I asked to testify for Mrs. 
Salome raised their eyebrows, and said they 
were afraid they might damage my case? 
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What <lid I care that old Dobs said she tried 
to captivate his son, a youngster five years 
younger than herself, or that Ma’am Hoggs 
said the “critter” boarded with her once, 
and did various little naughty things which I 
scorn to name ? What could I expect of such 
canaille but barking and snapping? I was a 
little annoyed at Mrs. Ganby, I own, when I 
found Imr so cool about taking the lonely 
creatur$f and asking so many questions about 
her. 

“I did think that you would be glad to 
assist any one who is traduced,” I said, re* 
pmaehfdlly. 

“Hut, my dear boy,” said the good soul 
(she always calls me “ dear boy “ I like to 
know if the person is traduced or traducing. 
All is not gold that glitters. Besides, I am a 
poor woman with house rent to pay, and a 
respectable name to keep up, and I like to 
sec my way. I want to know if this beauti¬ 
ful unfortunate can pay her board. I can’t 
afford to give it to her.” 

“ I’ll answer for that!” I said, hastily. “ If 
Mrs. Salome doesn’t pay you, 1 will. And if 
she misbehaves, you can turn her out of 
doors.” 

Of course the good soul gave in; and my 
lady was forthwith installed in her new 
quarters. “ Ganby has but to sec her, and 
ho her friend at once,” I thought, and fully 
expected to be overwhelmed with praises of 
my new friend by my old one the next time 
1 went there. I wasn’t, though. Mrs. Ganby 
merely primmed up her mouth, and said she 
had untiling to say at/ainst Mrs. Salome yet; 
with an emphasis on the two words.as though 
she would intimate that she had nothing to 
say for her now, and might at some future 
time have something to say against l«»r. 
Women are so confoundedly bitter and preju¬ 
diced. 

Well, my case came on and passed. I may 
as well own that I lost it. Perhaps I hurried 
it up too much, and my “ cloud of witnesses,” 
which were meant to discharge hail and thun¬ 
der on the defendant’s party, rather obscured 
my own side of the house. No matter what 
it. was. My fair client, though she evidently 
took his honor’s heart by storm, had to sub¬ 
mit to the contumely that had been put upon 
her, and go out of the court-room unrighted, 
Not that alone. The defendant’s counsel had 
evidently got hold of a great many little sto¬ 
ries, and though now I see he used them 
sparingly, I then thought him a base villain, 
ami a maligner of innocence. 


“ I didn’t want to hurt the pretty creature, 
Arnold,” lie protested to me. “ I only brought 
in such little things as were necessary to clear 
my client. Why, I had a dozen other wit¬ 
nesses who could have pulled her into pieces 
and chewed her up, as the (logs did Jezebel. 
Hut I only gave little pats, to save my own.” 

It was all no use for him to talk. I turned 
my back on Stokes, and didn’t speak to him 
for six months. 

I don’t like to repeat their slanders, but the 
Cary woman did seem to prove that she bail 
given her boarder a month’s notice, and could 
get rid of her only by force. She did seem to 
prove that Mrs. Salome sat up very late at 
night with one of the gentleman hoarders, 
and was in the habit of receiving attentions 
from others, which a woman with a husband, 
even a discarded one, is not generally allow¬ 
ed. She certainly proved that Mrs. Salome 
was out so much to theatre and operas that 
some one was disturbed from slumber five 
nights out of a week to let her in, and that 
she was very careless about paying her wash¬ 
ing bill. Hut, I repeat, what did all that sig¬ 
nify? Merely that my lovely client had a 
trusting disposition, that she liked music and 
histrionic display, and that she was some¬ 
times a little forgetful of Mrs. O’Dowd and 
her interesting family. 

Mrs. Ganby looked more glum than ever 
when I went there the evening after the trial, 
and still more glum yet when Mrs. Salome 
asked me to come to her room, instead of 
meeting me in the parlor. 

“I did not fool able to go down,”sighed 
the sweet creature, wiping her eyes. “ I 
could not bear to display my feelings before 
those people.” 

How lovely she was! Her fine form array¬ 
ed in a belted wrapper which flowed .in loose 
graceful folds about her, her shining hair 
half slipping out of its coils, her blue eyes 
humid and tender! I was ready to do battle 
with any number of enemies, for her sake. 
And, of course, since I had failed to win her 
case, I must try to console her for that. 

We had a long and confidential interview, 
at which was a great deal of weeping and 
sighing. Mrs. Salome went over all the sto¬ 
ries that had been brought up in court about 
her, and explained them all, covering herself 
with glory in each one, and proving clearly 
that her enemies were a vile pack of slan¬ 
derers. But to see how she forgave them! 
Having told how vile they were, she clasped 
her fair hands, and vowed that, notwithstand- 
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Ing all tlie injuries they hail heaped upon 
her, she wouldn’t, on any account, harm a 
hair of all their heads. It never occurred to 
me till about live years afterwards, to think 
that this heavenly forgiveness was rather in¬ 
consistent with the blackening she had just 
given them, and that such piety should have 
begun to work before she had given me the 
worst possible opinion of about a score of 
persons. 

lint, when do we think of such things, or 
require consistency in those who please us? 

When I left my fair client that night, pretty 
late, she accompanied me to the door, gave 
me her hand to holil as long as I pleased, 
and drooped her head nearly on my shoulder 
while she faltered out her gratitude for all I 
had done for her. 

It was enchanting. 

But for all that, I did not go to Ganby’s 
very soon again. I did not like to trust my¬ 
self in the society of that sweet and trusting 
woman, since L had not made up my mind to 
marry her. I admired, I adored, I was ready 
to light for her; hut I was not sure that I 
was quite ready to marry her—yet, I wanted 
time to think of it, as the ladies say. And if 
I trusted myself in her charming society, 
there was danger that 1 should commit my¬ 
self, without taking time to think of anything. 
I found it would be easy (o commit myself 
lo Mrs. Salome—she was such a trusting 
creature. 

One other reason why I did not go lip was, 
because I couldn’t, being out of town on 
business for nearly a fortnight. When I 
came back, wonderful changes had taken 
place at Ganby’s. The good old soul had 
received a sudden summons to go out West, 
to a son who had lost his wife, ami had sold 
out her establishment, boarders and all, to a 
Mrs. Hates, a sharp driving widow, who got 
the business at a bargain. The only woman 
in (he house besides Mrs. Salome didn’t like 
Mrs. Hates, and left when slvc came. The 
gentlemen, chiefly young clerks and book¬ 
keepers, stayed, 

“ I like Mrs. Ratos very 11111011 ,” Mrs. Salome 
said, when I went up to sec her. “ She is far 
more agreeable than Oanby” 

I still kept my prudence; but I couldn’t 
help taking the lady out to the theatre and 
opera, once in a while. She was so fond of 
going, and spoke of it so frankly. And cer¬ 
tainly she was very much admired, 

“Who was that beautiful woman I saw 
with you at tbo opera last night:?” asked Mrs. 


Superfine Clarence, one morning when I 
went to ask news of Ned her son, then 
making the grand tour. 

“ Mrs. Salome,” I answered, “ a client of 
mine.” 

Ifercountenance changed instantly. “Not 
Bertha Salome!” she cried out, turning very 
red, and drawing her dress away from me as 
if I had been poison. 

“ I believe her name is Bertha/’ I said, 
feeling myself color slightly and grow uneasy. 

“And you come here to sec me!” the lady 
cried, starting tragically out of her chair. 
( ‘ You come to talk to me, after going about 
in public with that woman!” 

“My dear Mrs. Clarence, I don't in the 
least know wlmt you mean,” I said. “Bray 
explain. My acquaintance with the lady is 
slight, and was at first purely professional. 
Then she hoarded with a friend of mine. X 
know nothing against her.” 

Mrs. Clarence looked at me doubtfully, then 
sank into her chair again, She knew me, and 
I had always told her the truth. 

“ You pretend to say that you know- noth¬ 
ing against that creature!” she exclaimed. 
“ Where did you pick her up? Where can you 
have been, never to have heard anything?” 

I iminediatety told the lady the whole 
story of my acquaintance with Mrs. Salome, 
leaving out all 1 could that was disagreeable, 
and presenting my client in as lovely and 
respectable a light as possible. 

“ You great baby, you have been taken in,” 
she said, with a bitter laugh, when I had 
ended. “She is injured innocence, is she? 
She is a sweet woman, is she? She is mod¬ 
est and trusting? ha! ha!” 

And Mrs. Clarence laughed in scorn, and 
then flounced out of her chair and into it 
again, crying, “You men are fools! I have 
no patience with yon!” 

“Do tell me!” I said, beginning to feel 
a little flat; for Sirs. Clarence knows what 
she is about, and is a woman of sense; not 
one likely to flyout for nothing. 

“You don’t deserve it,” she said, shortly; 
“ but l will tell you. I dare say yon wont 
believe a word. Ned wouldn’t. Wait till X 
tell Betty not to let any one else in.” 

While the lady went to see that wc should 
not bo interrupted, I began to think on that 
text “Ned wouldn’t;” and to recollect a story 
of Ned Clarence, a lad of twenty, who got 
into the hands of a woman of thirty, and 
came out rather the worse for wear, his 
pocket fairly picked. The fellow had fought 
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his family on account of tho charmer, who, I 
recollected, was a married woman; and ho 
had vowed that if site would get divorced, ho 
would marry her. Ilia mother boxed his ears, 
and had hysterics, and his father threatened 
to horsewhip him; hut to no eifect. Finally 
Clarence, senior went to sec if lie couldn’t huy 
tiie woman oir, ami induce her to let his son 
go, and succeeded so well that not only was 
Ned frantic, hut his mother also. And it had 
taken no little generalship on the part of his 
wife to rescue him from the wch into which 
lm had fallen while striving to extricate his 
son. 

“It cannot he the same one!” I said, to 
Mrs. Clarence when she came hack. 

“Then you know the story?” she said. 
“Of course it's the same one! I wonder I 
hadn’t known licr, for I have heard her de¬ 
scribed, and seen a photograph of her. My 
husband had one in his breast-pocket,’’ she 
said, bitterly. 

Then she told me tho whole story of which 
I have given the reader the outlines, and a 
precious story it was. But I’m not going to 
tell it again. 

I went to my office and entertained myself 
with swearing at women in general, and .Mrs. 
Salome in particular, and ended by swearing 
at myself. 1 had been a fool. Hadn't I seen 
enough of the world to know there was some¬ 
thing out of tho way when I saw one of those 
sweet abused females who at thirty-five or 
thereabouts are as innocent and trustful as 
haliies? When evening came, I went up to 
Sirs. Bales. I am not naturally harsh with 
women, hut I was feeling so savage at having 
made a spectacle of myself with that woman, 
that I wanted to sco how she would take a 
little hint. 

“Are you going up, sir?” smirked tho 
servant-girl, seeing me hesitate in tho entry. 

“ Is there any one in the parlor?” I asked, 
scowling at her. 

“ Vos sir. The young men are there, and 
Mrs. Bates. They are playing euchre.” 

I turned my hack on her and walked up 
stairs, wondering what she was grinning at, 
and knocked at Mrs. Salome’s door. Present¬ 
ly she opened it herself, hut appeared con¬ 
fused at sight of me, and instead of asking 
me in, stepped out into the entry, and drew 
the door to after her. “I will go down 
stairs,” she said. 

But through a crack of tho door Iliad seen 
a gentleman sitting on the sofa, and that 
gentleman was Mr. Superfine Clarence. 


“You needn't go down,” I said. “Pray 
don’t trouble yourself, or neglect Mr. Clarence. 
I have but a word to say. Mrs. Clarence 
wishes to call and sec Mrs, Bates to-morrow, 
and she may ask for you. That is all,” 

Iler face flamed up, her eyes flashed out, 
hut she said not a word; and I went down 
and left her standing there. 

“ IIow many times has Mr, Clarence been 
here, Betty?” I asked the girl, who was stilt 
in the entry. 

“This is the first time,” she said. “Mrs. 
Salome sent out a note to him this morning, 
and he came to-night.” 

I said no more, but went home. I was 
willing to give her till the next day to get out 
of the house without being sent out. 

I heard and saw no more till the next 
evening, when a note was brought me from 
Mrs. Bates, requesting me to go up and sco 
her that evening if possible. 

I went up at once, and was taken by the 
lady of the house into her private sitting- 
room. 

“ I suppose it is all right,” she said, with a 
troubled face. “ But Pin a poor woman, and 
can’t afford to lose. Mrs. Salome went away 
to-day to New York, without giving me any 
notice, and she owed three months’ board. 
She said that you would pay it.” 

No matter what I said. It wasn’t pretty. 
I suppose I swore a little. 

“ Mrs. Ganby told me you were her guar¬ 
anty,” she said. “ 1 didn’t care about keeping 
her, and shouldn’t but for that.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. “I was 
guaranty, the greater fool 1! when I first 
brought her here, for a week or so, I never 
dreamed of being any longer. I supposed sho 
paid regularly. It’s your own fault if you let 
anything run on so. Why in thunder should 
I pay her board ?” 

“Aren’t you engaged to lier?” demanded 
the landlady, 

I’m afraid I swore again; but I managed to 
say that the woman had a husband. 

The poor thing began to wring her hands. 

“ Nearly one hundred and fifty dollars gone 
at once. Why, she wanted me to wait be¬ 
cause she and you were going to be married, 
and would then both of you board here. She 
said she was spending all her money now in 
getting her outfit. She said sho was divorced 
from her husband.” 

“ She wasn’t,” I said. 

“And what in the world were you coming 
to my house to see her for, then?” demanded 
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Sirs. Bates, excited by her loss, and wanting 
a scapegoat. 

“ I thought her a proper, agreeable woman 
who bad been wronged by society,” I replied, 
quite frankly. "And being an infernal fool, I 
came to pay my respects, and give her tho 
pleasure of a liulo congenial society.” 

OIrs. Bates eyed mo suspiciously, and with 
growing wrath. 

“flow do I know who or what yon are?” 
she cried, standing up. “ I believe you aro 
no better than you should be. You're a 


cheat, and a rascal. Get out of my house, 
and to-morrow I'll send you an officer that'll 
see what you are.” 

Reader, I made my way out of that house, 
expecting every moment to be caught by the 
hair. I didn't stop running till I got homo 
and into my room. Then I stood one minute 
to collect my wits, and see where I was, then 
I burst into a roar of laughter. The tragedy 
and anger were lost in the ludicrousness. 

I have not heard of Mrs. Salome since 
then. 
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•A* BAY 0F LIGHT.2 


:'ll,-. ..... . BY MIBB CAMII.IA W n.T.THT 


I suppose one^might its wetl own Ujt Once 
that Mr. Samuel Suiiderlaild was surly. ‘ Ev-. 
ei-ybody called him io.'aiiit tie dl'd not deny 
it. ' But then, he Was richV and 'money,' like 
chabity, covers-a" ibiiltitude of sins. ' .Mr.' 
Eftinderland, 1 however,' bad hot a'multitude 
tjf Sins'to cover. He Avis neat; ‘welibred, 
honest, gentlemanly iri liis surly ’Way, gave 
away generously When he' chose, Which was 
not every iime hC'whd Asked, by any means, 
and hail many ’other positive and negative 
virtues. But he seldom Smlied, abd! he did : 
notTan’eyVerif striflihg people; he never Went 
to parties’, halls, festivals, brany sort of gath¬ 
ering where people circulate, about, fhoiigh 
h? was fond of lectures ail'd itVStrumerital 
concerts'and had 1 been seen at the opera. 
His chief'crime was' a lack of gallan try to' the 
ladies. At “fifty, or' nearly that; lie Was Wn- 
married and Unapproachable.' feahies he de-‘ 

tested. So that, on’tlie Whole, 1 we maysafely 
own that lie was a surly than. ; ! 

He was Ilot had ‘looking, though scarcely 
handsomei 'Indeed, he looked like one of 
those men'Who have'handsome' moods, or' 
rather, it seemed that in his'youriger days he 
might have been One, and got over if, from 
laek ofpractlce hrgraeloustiess. 1 ' : 

\yhen it was known at Cliquot House that’ 


Mr. Shhderiand was cotniug there, tq board,! 
it Occasioned some discussion in thatgefihed 
locality. Should the ladies invite .him tolhelr, 
private parlors', or shouid they not? Should 
they "make hlm free of the exclusive central 
balcony, from which the, Olympian! circle.'of 
tfie';hoiise were Wo'nt ‘io hear open air con-, 
certs, "see processioni ‘and.'‘“moonlights’?. 
Should they smite aiia..|rjfip melt iiim/or 
should'they meet'his indifference with like?! 
Abov'e all, should they admit bun to the ta-t 
ble round,, that is, the sacred round, table in 
the u pper‘ corner of the dining-room, where 
these same Olympians Were wont, to partake 
of their nectar and’ ambrosia, apart, from the 
hertfof nice people Who. refreshed, themselves 
further down the room ? 

Some who Were willing even desirous, to . 
say yes to all the other proposals, objected 
decidedly tp thp last. They would., do, any?,- 
thing but eat with the grnmpy bachelor. 

This sa,cred ( fable-full consisted.of soc^ger- 
s 9d9.* Mrs, Atherton, a poetess, wealthy, di- . 
vorced from oer. husijapd, arid charming at 
forty-two; Mr. Chester Hamilton,, the young 
importer and Croesus; Mrs. Gardner, rich, a. 
widow,, odd, amusing,,and as cross as ap X; 
Mr. and. Mrs. Clay, a nice young couple; and - 
MiS3 Bel/ayes, Mrs. Gardner’s Companion- 
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This last person hail no voice in the dis¬ 
cussion, never had a-voice-in any 'discussion, : 
indeed, but she looked up with a stidden in¬ 
terest in her brilliant dark eyes when first 
they began to talk. 

“O, you needn’t brighten op. Miss Bell- 
ayes!” Mrs. Gardner said, with a sardonic 
grin. “He’s too old for you, and besides,’ 
you couldn’t<get him.” - 

Miss Bellayes reddened, lifted her head 
haughtily, flashed one look out'of her eyes, ! 
then dropped them, and went on with her 1 
crocheting; 

Mrs. Gardner pushed out her under lip 
slightly at this display of temper in her com¬ 
panion, but- took no further notiie of it- 
“ On the whole, I change my mind all at 
once,” she resumed. “ It strikes me suddenly 
that it would be a fine thing to have Mr. 
Sunderland with us. We are all like one,- 
and can band against him if he proves dis¬ 
agreeable. And, don’t you see, if we don’t 
have him, some of the others will, and they 
may flatter and toady him into a lion. It 
would never do to have a lion atanyotlier 
table. What do you say, Mrs. Atherton ?” 

Mrs. Atherton was languidly drawing little 
stars on the window-pane with her diamond- 
ring. On being appealed to, she turned 
gracefully about and sailed across the room! 
towards Mrs. Gardner. She was dressed in 
black silk, and looked like a black swan in 
her floating motion. 

“I quite agree with you,” she said, in a. 
slightly drawling voice. “We can't run the 
risk of a division of dignities, if any one of 
note comes here they are always put at our 
table, and new .boarders are always crazy to 
get there. But if Mr. Sunderland should. 
take it into liis head to set up another king-, 
dom, it would diminish our lustre.” 

Tlie lady spoke with a perfect gravity 
which had a touch of mocking in it. The 
other looked at her distrustfully, and hesi¬ 
tated to speak again. At that moment a 
gentleman passed along the hall outside the 
open door, and stopped on seeing the ladies. 
Mrs. Atherton went toward, him with some 
animation. 

“ Mr. Hamilton,” she said, “ the important 
question is decided. We are going to have 
Mr. Sunderland asked to our table, and you 
must see to it right away. Don’t delay,. 
please, for he is to be here to dinner. Let 
Mr. Blank place him there as If (t were a, 
matter of course, and not by our invitation.. 
If he thought we meant to invite him, he 


might snspeet' that we want to flatter him.” 

Listening with a smile and a nod now and 
then, Mr: Hamilton -looked steadily past-the 
lady before him to the one who sat with her 
work by a distant window. His - clear keen 
eyes took in every graceful turn of the ele-i 
gant figure, say the rich braid of her black 
hair, the beautiful outline of her piqnante 
features, saw the very eyelashes, droeping 
lowly, more lowly, perhaps, since he came. 

Sophie Bellayes was the daughter of a rich- 
Southerner who had lost his fortune and life 
in the war. Left homeless'and without a 
relative, she had, after sufferings which no- 
one bat herself knew, been glad to take the 
position of companion to Mrs. Gardner. It. 
was not a pleasant position, but it was better 
than no’ home. Her employer was often 
rough and bitter; but at heart she was kind, 
and, moreover, generous. 

“If Sophie wouldn’t be so prond and re¬ 
served, I should treat her like my own child,” 
Mrs. tlardner complained to Mrs. Clay. 
“ But she is always so dignified and on her 
guard that it provokes me. It seems as 
though she is every moment expecting me 
to slight her in some way, and the tempta¬ 
tion not to disappoint her is irresistible.” 

“ O, her manner is the hatural result of. 
her position,” Mm. Clay replied, sweetly. “ If 
either of us were reduced to dependence, we 
would feel just so. Besides, you know, Mrs. 
Gardner, there are some people who do take 
pains to. slight her, and whom she has need 
to be on her guard against.” 

The.“some people’l was pronounced with 
an emphasis which showed that particular 
persons were referred to, and Mrs. Gardner 
understood at ouce. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ it is plain that Mrs 
Atherton could eat her up . because she is 
young apd handsome.” 

“ If only, Mr. Hamilton—” 

Mrs. Clay began in a whisper, then stopped. 
For, the gentleman in question was sitting 
just outside the window, iu the balcony with 
Mrs. Atherbm, and. as if he had heard his 
name pronounced, he turned his head auu 
looked into the room, 

“ Pshaw l he has no such idea,? Mrs. Gard¬ 
ner said. “ I am sure be means to marry 
money, though he-can' t want much more. I 
tbiuk he dislikes her,” ■ 

“ But be looks at her so much,” the young 
wife persisted, with her eyes on the balcony 
window. 

“ That may mean disliking as well as lii- 
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lug” was the reply. “And in this case It is so,” 
The door opened, and Miss Beliayes came 
in, dressed for dinner. Her dress was sim¬ 
ple, a plain Mack grenadine, with folds of 
crape, a string of jet medallions clasped 
around her neck, and a narrow band of scar¬ 
let velvet on her hair; but it was as though, 
a duchess had entered the room. ■ : 

“ My dear,” Mrs, Gardner whispered, hur¬ 
riedly, to her companion, “ I feel like the 
man who drew the elephant. She is too 
grand for me.”:• . • n > . 

The balcony being occupied on one side 
by a whispering couple, and the bay window 
on the other being similarly filled, Miss Bell- 
ayes stopped at the only convenient place, 
the centre-table, which was midway between 
the two groups, and in fall sight of both. } 
Mrs. At]lerlon had not been very well sat¬ 
isfied with the devotion of her gallant. She 
was a person who required’undivided atten¬ 
tion, and the frequent glances he cast into 
the parlor, even while she was saying the 
wittiest and most beautiful thingsj was anyi 
thing but flattering. Suddenly she saw bis 
eyes sparkle, and knew by them that Miss 
Bellayes had appeared. ' 

It was very provoking to be constantly 
outshone by a person in that position. Mrs. 
Atherton denoted her annoyance by showing 
that she noticed its cause. She stopped fa 
what she was saying, as abruptly as-if that 
sparkle of the eyes had been an interrupting 
word, turned her head to follow his glance, 
then looked significantly back to him. • 

"Miss Bellayes has a very queenly air/? 
he said, coolly. “ I like to watch her ” ' 

Mrs. Atherton rose With an exaggerated 
air of languid indifference, and slowly pushed 
behind her the rich folds of her dress. 

“Don’t let roe intercept your'admiring 
contemplation,” she said sweetly, and stepped 
through the open window into the parlor. 

The gentleman neither replied nor made 
any effort to detain her; but a quiet smile 
showed his appreciation of the scene. 

“Dinner, my' darlingP said Mr. Clay's 
voice at the door. ' 

Bis wife rose smilingly to join him, followed 
by Mrs. Atherton and Mrs.'Gardner. Mr: 
Hamilton stepped quiekly into the room, and 
placed himself by Miss Bellayes’s side.: 

“ I wish you would take ray arm' down 
stairs,” he said, in a‘low voice. “It surely 
would be no greater condescension than 
you have practised before by^thera . 11 * 

- “And set all the gossips in the house talk¬ 


ing P she answered, with a half laugh, hut 
with 4 slight touch of embarrassment shown 
by her not looking directly at him. "As to 
former condescensions, as you please to call 
them, circumstances alter cases. When I 
wax mistress of the feast, or an invited guest; 
I always went to dinner on a gentleman’s 
arm; but—■” a sigh finished the sentence. 

They were going through a long corridor, 
and for a moment a-turn in it hid the two 
from those who preceded them. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton bent quickly toward the lady and took 
her hand. “ If you would be the mistress of 
my feasts, Miss Bellayes!” he whispered. 

“3fo sir. I bave already told you so,” she 
answered, snatching her hand away from 
him. But her smooth? cheeks were dyed a 
deep crimson, and tears filled her eyes. Only 
for a moment, though. Miss Ballayes had 
been too much accustomed to the self-com¬ 
mand which society required to be long 
disturbed. 

The tables /frere all occupied when our lit¬ 
tle company entered the dining-hall, and at 
their sacred corner table sat a gentleman 
tranquilly taking his soup. A middie-aged, 
or rather, elderly gentleman this was, with 
gray hair and mustache, a calm, somewhat 
cold face, and the most immaculate linen. 

: He quietly -Wiped his mouth, when it be- 
came evident that the table was invested, 
rose slowly, bowed in a comprehensive man, 
ner, without looking at any : one, seated him¬ 
self, and looked to see who his company 
might:bei The first person liis eyes fell upon 
was Miss Bellayes, who stood directly oppo^ 
site him, looking at him with an expression 
of earnest interest, which was evidently 
kindly. .• 

Mr.- Sunderland's color rose- as he sat star- 
Ing at her. Hera brightened a little, and a 
faint smile touched her lips. She dropped 
her eyes immediately, bowed 4nd took her 
seat .. 1 

Mr. Sunderland recovered himself, and 
swept, a quick glance over the others, recog¬ 
nizing the gentlemen. 

' “I era afraidd intrude on & private party,” 
he : said, after the usual civilities and intro¬ 
ductions had beert got over. "But the land*’ 
lord put me here.”" ! 

They Immediately welcomed hhn. Ho 
waxto be quite at home, they told him. •' 

"It is what I wish,” the :gentleman re¬ 
plied, with a certain coldness. * “ One goes 
to a hotel for that purpose^—to be quite free 
and.athome.” ■ . : 'i 
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Having said ibis, he again addressed'liim- 
self fo his-dinner; and when ■ it was over, left 
rue ‘table with a. bowybut no excuses to the 
company. 

“ We have made a mistake,” said Mrs. 
Gardner,' the moment he was oat of hearing. 
I 1 He thinks we want him.” _ 


■ II. r ... 

Thb Tuesday evening concerts in the 
square in front of Cliquot House were alwavs 
a pretext for everybody to :visit there who 
possibly could.' Consequently, the lady board¬ 
ers had receptions on those nights, and filled 
their rooms with friends.who considered the 
music a- sufficient' entertainment, without 
asking for-supper. On these occasions Mrs. 
Gardner could dispense with the attendance 
of her companion, and Miss Bellayes usually 
listened to the band from the window of her 
own chamber, with what enjoyment in the 
solitary amusement no one ever asked heX. 

“She might have apleasant evening in the 
parlors, if she would only make herself agrees 
stole,'” Mrs. Gardner complained. ■ “But 
Sophie does like to sulk.” 

; Some people have a great fashion of won¬ 
dering, that others dd not take pains to make 
themselves agreeable^ Without cqnsidqringat 
all the circumstances. There are times and 
conditions when to makr the effort Would 
require little short of perfect saintliness. 
vOu the Tuesday evening following the ad¬ 
vent of Mr. Sunderland. Miss Bellayes leaned 
from her window, and appeared to be listen¬ 
ing to the bona; but in reality, she heard 
pot one note of.'the music. Her Unnights 
were busy with her own affairs. Wh3t a 
wretched Week it had beeiii . It was-impos- 
sible for her. to contemplate passing many 
more such. Bven tothink-of one more made 
her shrink.-.-.O,.to be away where she could 
hide her poverty in privacy, and not,;.be 
Obliged, as now, to parade it before the crowd 
every -day! There might be.sewing, copying, 
teaching, she scarcely knew what, that She 
cbuld do for certain hours, .then go to-her 
own room, and.however poor it might be; 
have no one there to molest her. 

She thought it all over again ;• the covert 
inkblence ofiMre, Atherton, meeting her at 
every step with some hurt which she, could 
not retaliate upon nor. escape. . She had; got 
to dread- that woman’s smiling face and cool 
ways. Then Mrs. Gardner’s coarse alterna¬ 
tions of roughness and kindness had become 


unbeatable^ That ilady’had not scrupled to 
tell her that it would: be 1 better to make up 
her mind toher position, and forget the past; 
to recollect that; She was poor, and must be 
‘obsciire, and'not fret' Uselessly. ■ “ Tour only 
chance to retrieve your position is, of course, 
by a wealthy marriage,” Mrs. Gardner had 
said. “ But you can only succeed in that by 
wearing a smiling face.” That she, who had 
always treated others .with such scrupulous 
delicacy, and been herself admired, and flat¬ 
tered, and sought for, should have-to listen 
to:such coarse admonitions, was like death 
to this girl. Then there was.Chester Hamil¬ 
ton- She had refused him, and she would 
stand by that refusal. Perhaps, if he had not 
asked her in such haste, just when Mrs. 
Gardner had first begun; to warn her not to 
compromise herself;by letting people say that 
she was trying to please him, perhaps, if he 
had cotne to her) on equal terms, and offered 
his home and protection when she could 
choose between his and others, perhaps, if— 
hut no 1 she did; not: and .would no.t care for 
him. ...She wouldi-not- go as a pauper to any 
man’s house, and,she would not retract a re¬ 
jection. But it was dreadful", : this Tantalus 
wealth and diguity 'hanging just where it 
seemed she could take it if she would. It 
was so hard, that, thinking of it, Miss Bellayes 
turned quite -white in the moonlight, and 
moaned faintly as : she leaned over the win¬ 
dow-sill, and tried to listen to the music. 
But the strains of the waltz the band were 
playing brought up memories in cruel con¬ 
trast with her present life, gay times in pros¬ 
perous days, when just such strains had 
resounded in her own home, or in stately man¬ 
sions where she had been an honored guest. 

Impatiently she flung this aside, and gladly 
turned her thoughts toward a subject which 
possessed for her a strange interest, yet was 
not really painful. She had a little romance 
connected with Mr. Sunderland, which no 
one of-the others' knew, perhaps which lie 
was not himself aware erf. When her mother 
was a young girl, she had visited the North, 
and while there, had become acquainted with 
Mr. Sunderland, and captivated him without 
meaning to. Ail she-could do when he pro¬ 
posed to her was--to-express her-regret and 
gratitude, and beg him tp foigiveher for any 
involuntary encouragement which she might 
havo given. She.was already engaged, and 
soon to be married. The lover, more gener¬ 
ous than most, had remained her friend, and 
exonerated her from all blame. When she 
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returned home, he had begged her acceptance,' 
of a gift, from him, a wedding-gift, he called 
it, aud as such she took what otherwise she: 
could but haverafused. . SophieBellayeshad- 
saved this gift, among a few articles, from the, 
■wreck of her fortunes. It wasa crossof purr 
pie enamel, so .surrounded, by. golden rays 
that the general outline was nearly that of.a; 
star, and in the centre was aJarge diamond 
of extraordinary purity and lustre. , 

“ I do not .know, whether he is living or: 
dead,” the mother.,had said, while relating' 
this early romance to: her : daughter. “I; 
have never seen nor-heard from him since I 
Was married.. It is probable that I might at: 
some time,'if he.had known my name. But 
your father’s-name having, been changed, Mr. 
Sunderlaud. would scarcely have known how: 
to trace me if he had wished.” - 

Mr. Bellayes had taken the name with the 
property of an uncle shorter after his marriage.: 

Meantime, in the window of the smoking* 
room below sat .■ Mr. Sunderland:: and i Mr. 
Hamilton, each with : a cigar in .his .month. 
They had been in the balcony with, the la¬ 
dies, but, finding themselves, in an unsocial' 
mood, for some reason, had quietly deserted, 
the younger man first. 

“ Ton here I” exclaimed .the elder, finding 
him shortly after. , 

“ Yes, I felt like holding my tongue.” 

“Precisely,’” responded the other,and took 
the vacant chair near him. . 

For some time they both held their tongues 
without let or hindrance, then Mr. Sunder- 
landasked, abruptly, “ Who is that Miss Bell- 
ayes with Mts. Gardner?” 

“A Souther* girl who lost everything.by 
the war.. Sho is Mrs. Gardner’s companion, 
and Mrs. Atherton’s butt. I believe .she has 
no friends anywhere.” 

There was silence again, after this compre¬ 
hensive description, then Mr. Sunderlaud re¬ 
marked, between: two wBfis of his.cigar, “I 
asked because she looks remarkably like a 
Southern girl I knew years ago., She might 
be her daughter, but the name is not the 
same.” 

By-and-by, when they went to join the ladies 
again, each one understood that the other 
went with the hope of finding Miss Bellayes 
among the company. But she was not there. 

“Where did you come across Miss Bell- 
ayes?” Mr. Sunderland asked,of Mrs. Gard¬ 
ner, after allowing her to talk to him a while 
uninterruptedly. 

“ She was recommended to me by a friend,” 


the. lady-replied, cdiBy.. Shg considered any 
specialjnterg$t teken-in her-companion to 
be an offence to herself, . 

Can you tell me what her father’s name 
was?” the questioner continued. . .... 
.-The lady, hesitated whether to gratify his- 
curiosity, but concluded ,to dp so. ,“ He.was 
James Carleton Bellayes. of New Orleans.” 

Mr. Sunderland mused. James Carieton- 
Bellayes was a name known to him. The, 
gentlemau was, as ho had known him, a- 
hachelor, uncle of the one his lady-love was 
to. marry. “ He, must have married : after- 
that, and this is.his daughter,” he thought. 

“I have a mind to get rid of her,” Mrs.. 
Gardner thought, angrily, as Hr. Sunderland- 
took his: leave. “Iam Jike Mr. Pettigrew’s 
wife’s husband.: It seems.to me that ntrone. 
has noticed me tins season except on her, 
account.” . 

IIL 

The next morning Miss Bellayes did .not 
come down to breakfast No, one'asked any 
questions at the table ; but when the ladies 
were in Mrs, Gardner’s parlor, she did not 
wait for questions. 

“ I. and Miss . Bellayes have quarrelled fin¬ 
ally,” she.,said, with some, excitement. “I 
am rather sorry; hut she need not have been 
so touchy. .1 was a little out of sorts this 
morning,.and Nannette was clumsy with iny 
hair. So I sent in for Miss Bellayes to come, 
aud do it for me. In a minute she appeared 
at my door, in her wrapper, aud just looked 
at me, that was all I didn’t like the’ look, 
and said what I wanted. You should have 
s.een her! If I had asked Queen. Victoria to 
dress .me, she could not have looked more as¬ 
tonished or indignant ‘ Why, I never in my 
life dressed hair, Mrs. Gardner,’ she said. 

‘ There must be a .beginning in everything,’ 
I answered. . ‘And this is a good time for: 
you to begin hair-dressing.’ If I had tbo ligh t, 
of her getting, in such. a fume. about it, I 
would have asked differently,:,og not at all. 
Bat, dear me! I am not.used to great ladies, 
especially to hiring them at so much a year. 
She drew herself up, aud her face turned per¬ 
fectly crimson. ‘I have not hired as .a lady’s 
maid,’ she said;-and scarcely were the words 
out of her mouth before she burst out crying 
as if she would break her heart. I followed 
her into her chamber, and tried to coax and 
scold her; but she wouldn’t hear a word. 
She is going away in a week. Meantime, 
she is a boarder here, as we are, and no 
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longer my companion. I suppose she means 
to find employment • during that week. But 
it isn’t so easy as she imagines.” 

' Mrs. Clay rose indignantly. “ Miss Bell- 
ayes shall be my guest as long as she chooses 
to stay,” she said, and went out of the room. 

She found her friend studying advertise¬ 
ments, with a pile of newspapers about her. 
Sophie looked up with heavy eyes, but tried 
to smile. “I see you' know-all,” she said, 
“ and so will understand what l am doing.” 

The two had a long conversation, and for 
the first time since her bereavement, Sophie 
Bellayes felt that she had a real friend. She 
poured out all her story, her former wealth 
and ease, her trials, losses, mortifications, all 
the bitter loneliness she had sufifered as Mrs. 
Gardner’s companion. She told everything 
of her circumstances and prospects, and wil¬ 
lingly accepted Mrs. Clay’s offer of help. 

“ I know you will give it kindly,” she said, 
with tearful eyes. “And you need not be 
ashamed of recommending me. Any one, 
however high, may meet with misfortune. 
But, recollect, I am to pay for everything. 
If I cannot pay alL my board till I get em¬ 
ployment, I will pay it when I can. It will 
be enongh for me to have your kindness.” 

That afternoon, when Miss Bellayes went 
to the dinner table, the gentlemen perceived 
at once that something was the matter. Her 
bow to Mrs. Gardner and Mrs. Atherton- 
showed that she had not seen those ladies 
for the day, and their manner toward her 
was both ceremonious and embarrassed. Be¬ 
sides, she was very pale, though smiling, and 
her eyes had not yet lost the traces of her 
morning’s weeping. Moreover, she had left 
off her mourning, though she wore black, 
and her simple toilekjyas lighted up by an 
ornament which dazzled the ladies, and riv¬ 
eted the eyes of Mr. Sunderland. On her 
bosom, and fully set off by the black velvet 
ribbon against which it rested, hung a cross 
of purple enamel with gold rays, and a won¬ 
derful diamond blazing in the centfe. A ray 
of light seemed to dart from it across the ta¬ 
ble, and to rebound into the wearer’s heart. 
Tor as she met the startled questioning gaze 
of Mr. Sunderland’s eyes, Sophie Bellayes’s 
face bright ened, and she gave him a fleet smile. 

He tried to look away, tried to eat bis din¬ 
ner, but in vain. 'Finally he ceased trying, 
and laid down his knife and fork. 

“ May I ask. Miss Bellayes, where you got 
that diamond cross?” lie inquired. 

“Certainly, sir!” with the most charming 


politeness, which instantly changed to an 
earnestly .‘kind manner, when' she saw how 
his face changed. “It was-a wedding pres¬ 
ent to my mother, Sophie Marsh, from one of 
her dearest friends. It.was her favorite or¬ 
nament, and when I lost everything else, I 
preserved this for her sake, as she had done 
for his.” 

Mr. Sunderland’s eyes dropped. For an 
instant he- sat perfectly still, then he took 
bis glass of ice-water and drank. Heseeined 
to be overcome for a moment, but controlled 
himself to be quiet; Mrs. Clay made a diver¬ 
sion by beginning a lively conversation with 
her husband and Mr. Hamilton. Miss Bell¬ 
ayes, astonished by the effect of • her words, 
could not speak. This man had, then, loved 
her mother deeply, perhaps had remained 
unmarried for her sake. 

He sat a moment silent, without tasting of 
his dinner, then got up quietly, bowed and 
left tbe table. 

When the others rose, Mr. Hamilton fol¬ 
lowed Miss Bellayes up to Mrs. Clay’s parlor,' 
that lady taking occasion to go elsewhere 
with her husband. Sophie looked round for 
her friend. 

“ Where is Anne ?” she asked, rather hast¬ 
ily, seeing by Mr. Hamiiion’s face that he was 
not likely to prove a very ceremonious com¬ 
panion. 

He paid no attention to the question, but 
6hut the door after them, and went directly 
to the centre-table where the lady stood. 

“Sophie, I can’t submit to be put off any 
longer!” he exclaimed. “Pardon me, if I am 
abrupt. I am too much moved, too much in 
earnest for ceremony, perhaps for politeness. 
Mrs. Clay has been telling me about your 
break witii Mrs. Gardner, and your intention 
of going away from here. Don’t go, I beg of 
you! Or if you must go, let it be to come 
back again soon as my wife. Ton know how 
I love you. It is true you have refused me, 
but I could not believe that you really mean 
it. I don’t mean to presume, Sophie, but I 
cannot give op all hope.” 

He stopped, as if out of breath, and stood 
looking at her with eyes under which her 
own sank. A momentary faintness seized 
her, and she dropped into a chair. There 
was something in this man’s look so strong 
and compelling, perhaps some weakness in 
herself, too, though that she would not own.- 

But at some half-stifled exclamation from - 
him, of suspense or of doubtful triumph, she 
regained .her self-possession at once. 
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“ I have bat onereply to make,? she said 
In a low voice, without looking up, “ audit is 
the samel made before.”;. 

There was a brief pause, during which 
Sophie sat apparently .calm, and with her 
eyes downcast. Then, without a word, her 
companion turned from her and left the 
room. How he looked, whether grieved, an¬ 
gry or indifferent, she could not tell; for she 
did not raise her eyes till she heard his. step 
die a way a long the corridor,. Then, looking 
eagerly towards the door, as jf he might still 
be there, and with a gesture, as if she would 
have called him back, she saw Mr. Sunder¬ 
land standing on the threshold and. looking 
at her earnestly, 

“ If you are not engaged, I would like to 
see you,” he said, taking a step into the room. 

Sophie rose in some agitation to receive 
him. Here at last was a.friend! She could 
see that in his face. Here was one whose 
interest in her would be something more 
than that of any new acquaintance, how¬ 
ever kind." 

The gentleman seemed to take her silence 
for consent, for he came in, looked at her, 
hesitated one instant , thea shut the door 
and went to her quickly. “ How is it that 
your name is BeUaye3?” he asked. 

. “My father's unde died just before mam¬ 
ma was married, and left his name and pros¬ 
pects .together. And, O Mr. Sunderland, I’m 
so glad to see you) Mamma told me of you, 
and you seem like one who belongs to me. 
I have been so lonesome!” She struggled a 
little to calm herself failed, and burst into 
tears. 

Among the many excellent qualities of 
Mrs. Gardner was ah inveterate cariosity. 
From her room she had seen Mr. Hamilton 
pass from Mrs-Clay’s with the uumistakable 
air of a rejected lover, and had seen Mr. Sun¬ 
derland going towards the room. What 
could be to pay ? Was it possible that both 
these men were real lovers of that girl? She 
could not restrain herself. She must know 
what It meant. What so easy as to go and 
try to make up with Sophie ? 

Mo sooner said than done. Mrs. Gardner 
knocked quite softly at the door, sore that 
no one heard her, chose to imagine that she 
heard some one bid her enter, and conse¬ 
quently obeyed the summons. What she 
saw there made her stop abrnptly on the 
threshold, then retire without delay.’ 

Going back to her own room, she found 
Mrs. Athertou there. 


.. “ Why, you look as if you hadseen a 
ghost f’-thgt l»dy exclaimed. - 
“ I could not bp more ^astonished if 1 had 
peepa_ghostr she gasped. “I have seen 
M& SunderJand kissing Miss iBellayesI” 

Mrs. Atherton stared. 

. “Yes, he sat beside her, her face was hid¬ 
den inker-hands, as if she were-crying, his 
arm was half round her, and just as I looked 
in he kissed her—well, half on the forehead 
and half on the>;hair.. It is precisely as I 
tell you.” 

It is needless to say that before morning 
•it was all over Cliquot House that Mr. Sun¬ 
derland was engaged .to the beautiful Miss 
Bellayes after only a week’s acquaintance, 
and that they were going to be married di¬ 
rectly. Nor did the manner of the two render 
the story improbable. The. bachelor seemed 
to have a new lease of life. His; face was 
bright and smiling, and when Sophie ap¬ 
peared in the breakfast-room, he rose im¬ 
mediately to meet her, and she blnsbingiy 
offered him her hand. Nearly all his conver¬ 
sation was addressed to. her, and he seemed 
unable to take his eyes from herj 
“ The old fool F exclaimed Mrs. Gardner, 
when she reached her own room. “ For an 
idiot, commend me; to an old man in love. 
And I must say that Sophie carries .it .off 
pretty well.. But then, she is pleased with 
the money.” 

. Ail that day Miss Bellayes saw nothing of 
Mr. Hamilton. He was not at breakfast or 
dinner, and he did not appear, in the evening. 
She grew a little anxious looking for, him, 
and, in spite of her mew happiness, went to 
bed that night with an uneasy heart. When 
she went to breakfast the next morning, he 
was not at the .fable. What did he mean? 
Had she banished him. quite? Her spirits 
fell, and she conld scarcely join in the. gay 
talk about hen When, they left the table, 
she got rid of the others as soon as possible 
She wanted to be alone 
Walking slowly op and. down a side corri¬ 
dor that ended in a. window, she. presently 
heard a step coming down that made her 
heart beat. She had always noticed. that 
light quick Btep of his. He would pass the 
end of the corridor, and.unless sbe were go¬ 
ing towards him, would perhaps not see her. 
How she wished that she could go fearlessly 
to meet him. The; step came nearer. She 
was standing by the window, and, if. she 
were to gain a kingdom by it, could not even 
have turned round. Would he stop? 
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He did not atop. The Btep came near, 
faltered a little^ showing that-he saw her, 
and hesitated, then passed by; Her heart 
sunk, and tears sprang to her eyes. Why 
could he not understand the necessities 1 6f 
her position, and how-natural it was that 
pride should have' prevented her from tak¬ 
ing from a young man whom she—yes, loved! 
—what she would take from an old man whom 
she only 'liked, and whom, moreover, she 
looked on as already a- relative in some sort. 

She leaned from the open window and 
looked out. He would -leave the' house by 
the central door, and she should see him 
cross the Square. -There were carriages-pass- 
ing, and all-the outside city sounds prevented 
her from hearing a voicepronounce her name. 
But' the second time she heard faintly, and 
turned to see'Mr. Hamilton standing; beside 
her. He had changed his miud, and come 
back. 

“Ihave come to say good-by for a little 
wbile,” ; he said; “I am going to Baltimore 
ou business.” ' 

A deep and sudden blush had dyed her 
face at the first glimpse of him, arid her eyes 
had brightened beautifully. But when he 
spoke all that light faded. 

“How long are you to be gone?!’, she 
asked, unsteadily. . ; 

“'I really ; cannot say with; certainty. I 
may be back in a fortnight.” 

She stood downcast and distressed, not 
knowing what to say. He waited a moment, 
then repeated bis-good-by, and was going 
away. 

“Mr; Hamilton!’! she exclaimed. 

He turned. 

“I wish yon to congratulate me on my 
good fortune in finding a home and a friend,” 
she said; looking at bitri with tears in .her 
eyes. “ You were so kind and sympathizing; 
that I am sure you will be glad at any good 
fortune of mine.” :: 

“ If it is a matter of congratulation that a 
young lady should marry a man old enough to 
be her father, for the sake of money, then I 
offer you my best wishes,” he said, with an 
air of pride that was not without disdain. 
“My ideas of such things are different I 
really thought you might prefer Ishould not 
speak of it” 

She stared at him one instant in perfect 
amazement, her color and expression fluctu¬ 
ated, then, as if she just escaped bursting 
into tears, she burst into laughter. 

“ Pray stop a moment, Mr. Hamilton,” she 


begged, when he turjied angrily-away. “Par- 
don-my laughing, but itwas really too absurd. 
Did you mean that you thinklarri to - marry 

Mr,' Sunderland '■ ». r 

“Are you-Bot?” he'asked;; taking a step 
nearer.'- ;• •' ■ ■ - i' 

“Why, no! It Isridiculonsi; He was an 
old lover of mamma’s, and he has adopted 
me as'his daughter. Sogood of him! My 
own father could scareely.be any kinder.”- 
Mr. Hamilton had a valise in his hand. 
At this explanation he drepped-it; >and start¬ 
ed forward to take Miss Beliayes’s- hand, his 
face full of a sudden brightness; But he 
stopped. ‘‘ It makes no difference to me; after 
all,” he muttered, turning away. 

The Slight fingers clung ever so little to 
his. “ It makes a great difference to me,” 
Sophie, said, in an eager trembling voice. 
“ For now, if a man I cared for should ask 
me to marry him, I heed not betooprond to. 
Before this I was too poor to buy the small¬ 
est wedding outfit. But now—” 

“ Was that the reason why you refused 
me?” exclaimed Mr. Hamilton. 

“Yes.” : -- 

When people are happiest they do not say 
inost,.and what they do say is not always 
sublime. The first 1 word Mr.'Hamilton said 
was, " Sophie, I have a great mind not to 
have you!” 

“Wait till you’re asked,” said Sophie. 

- - “ You have used' me shamefully.”- 
How easy it is for happy people to make 
themselves agreeable! No sign of coldness, 
pride, or distrust remained in Miss-Beilayes’s 
lovely face. They had all melted away in 
the sunshine that’surrounded her. ' 

“ Such ■ a parade over-that girl!” Mrs. 
Gardner-said; but took care not to say it in 
Sophie's hearing. The finest suite of rooms 
in Ciiquot House-were-refurnished for her, 
and tlie two richest men in the house, her 
adopted father and her lover, vied with each 
other in idolizing her.- - ’- 
“ Now T feel at home,” said Miss Bellayes. 
’‘And to think, dear,”—she was talking to 
Mrs. Clay—“ to think that I owe it all to you. 
Don’t you she—you -told me to wear that 
blessed diamond cross and see if it would 
strike-his attention.; He was going away the 
very next day, says he was tired of Ciiquot 
House, and I might never have met him 
again. Brit for that, he would have gone, 
I should have got some sort of work to do, 
Mr. Hamilton and I would not have made 
up, and—what would have become of me!’?. 
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A REMARKABLE IMPOSTURE. 

BY JAMES PBANKUIf FITTS. 

The fictitious literature of tlie day abounds “ Well, I’ve read it I find it all you rep- 

in startling transformations and impositions, resented it to be—sparkling, excitin'", inter- 
It seems to be almost a necessity to the de- esting; bat it utterly lacks one requisite of 
velopment of its plots that at least one of its a thoroughly good novel.” 
characters should play more than a "single “Indeed! what is it?” 

part, that its leading gentleman or lady “Probability. No unusual fault, to be sure; 

should in the last chapter but one turn out it is the great defect of the fictitious writin" 
to-be an entirely different individual from of this century! And perhaps we shouldn’t 
what the too credulous reader has through expect such works to hold the mirror up to 
some hundreds of pages been led to suppose, nature; we read- them for diversion, and If 
and that its villain from beginning to end we are diverted, why, we shall be unreason- 
should he credited with an amount of dex- able to require that their dramatis personal 
terity and plausibility perfectly astounding be men and women, or that their incidents 
in its immediate results. We are all more or be such as might well happen to. yon and 
less fond of fiction; and because of our par- me.” 

tiality for it we are apt to regard these char- I took issue with him quite warmly.- and 
acteristics of the modem novel with a com- in the course of the discussion that ensned;I 
placent charity, which, as I think, is no more asserted that during my own life-1 had been, 
flattering to our own knowledge of the world- cognizant of episodes quite as remarkable, as- 
and of human nature than to that of the any narrated in the book in question. Being 
author. Shortly before putting pen to this at once challenged to cite one of them, I re- 
paragrapli, an edncated and rather critical lated the following, of wnieh the book had 
friend laid down in my presence one of those vividly reminded me. Relating it nowtoa 
absorbing fictions, the perusal of which he larger audience, there will be many in that 
had undertaken upon my recommendation, audience who need no proof of this kind to 
with the comment: induce a belief in the truth of my position. 
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but who will welcome another apt illustra¬ 
tion of that adage which makes truth forever 
stranger than fiction. As the facts here nar- 
rated occurred less than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury since, they can be confirmed by hun¬ 
dreds of living witnesses. 

The village in one of the Middle States in 
which my boyhood and early youth were 
passed was and is a quiet agricultural centre 
of about one thousand population. It had 
the usual complement of country stores and 
inns, and a large and imposing academy. In 
the travelling season it was enlivened for an 
hour daily by the transit through its “ Main 
Street” (and what city or village in the 
country has not that stereotyped name?) of 
passengers from the railroad depot to the 
steamboat; but for the most part it dozed 
amid the great events of the world, apart 
from its excitements and its bustling activity. 
Let it not be understood, however, that this 
place bad nothing in particular to distinguish 
it' from the Jonesviiies, Pottstowns and 
Smithburghs, in which those States are pro¬ 
lific. It was an old and historic place, cele¬ 
brated in the annals of at least one of our 
wars; its situation on the bank of a great 
river, nestling under a'mouutainous'eleva¬ 
tion of table-land, was exceptionally roman¬ 
tic; it was embowered by trees of patriarchal 
growth; and among its people there was a 
goodly sprinkling of education, refinement 
and wealth, with some old and rather exclu¬ 
sive families to give a tone to its society. It 
was a place, in short, of such natural beauty 
and rural quiet as to make it the domicile of 
a number of that most envied class—they 
who live on the interest of their money. 

In bliis little community there were several 
churches; at least two more than could de¬ 
cently support a pastor. The largest of these 
societies, as well as the wealthiest, and one 
second to none in worldly respectability and 
religious character, had parted with its last 
shepherd some months before. A painful 
want of harmony had arisen in this flock; 
schisms had crept In, several members had 
been expelled, social breaches had conse¬ 
quently occurred, and the society had be¬ 
come divided, distracted, and powerless to 
accomplish Christian work. The church 
edifice had been permanently closed, and 
there seemed no immediate prospect of better 
things. 

At this juncture a person arrived in the 
Tillage bearing a letter of introduction to 
one of the deacous, which was duly presented. 


and out of which grew momentous conse¬ 
quences. 

.. Ik® bearer of this letter was a man of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, habited in 
black, but without the conventional white 
neckcloth of the ministry. He wore an 
amount of jewelry upon his person that* 
seemed quite unclerical; but bis general 
demeanor was grave and decorous, while his 
maimers and address were those of the most 
courteous refinement. Personally he was 
rather undersized, quite spare, and with a 
face that at once denoted mental activity. 
It was certainly an attractive face, set off as* 
it was with curly black hair and whiskers, 
illuminated by a pair of such brilliant eyes 
as is not often bestowed upon his .sex, and 
embellished by a half-smile that was at once 
winning and. habitual. The outside of this 
man, in short, was decidedly interesting, and 
provocative of inquiry as to who and what 
he was. Such, at least, was the impression 
made upon the deacon, who politely invited 
his visitor to be seated while he mounted his 
spectacles aud read the letter. 

The worthy man was instantly filled with 
a sense of awe and importance to find him¬ 
self addressed'uv writing as the dear aud re¬ 
spected brother of a doctor of divinity resi¬ 
dent of an-Eastern city, whose name may be 
here omitted,, but who occupied the very 
highest place in learning, piety and influence 
in this denomination; one of those : bright 
and shining lights known to all good'Chris¬ 
tians, but whose beamings our good deacon 
had never thought would rest particularly on 
him. Glancing with pleasure and pride upon 
a religious work by this very doctor that he 
had just been reading, tlie deacon proceeded 
to acquaint himself with the contents of the 
epistle. It was substantially as follows, bar¬ 
ring date, address and subscription: 

“ I desire to present to you, in the bearer 
of this, the Rev. Albert Wynne, a clergyman 
of our denomination. For some years past 
in charge of one of the largest of our Eastern 
churches, he has been compelled by iil-health 
and an unfavorable climate to relinquish his 
charge and seek a more congenial atmos¬ 
phere. His relations with his people were 
sundered with the utmost reluctance upon 
his part, aud with the lasting regret of the 
whole society. He is a young man of ex¬ 
traordinary gifts, and, if Providence shall 
spare his life, will become in a few years a 
priceless treasure to us all. Therefore I am 
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personally solicitous as to the preservation of 
his health; and to this end I have recom¬ 
mended hiiu to seek a charge in some quiet 
locality like yonrs. You may secure him for 
a time—and I learn that you are without a 
pastor—and though his connection with you 
cannot, as you will understand from my pre¬ 
mises, be lengthy, yet your people have cause 
to .regard themselves as fortunate, beyond 
other men in securing him at all. One cau¬ 
tion, however; I charge you and your co- 
workers, as brethren iu Christ, to guard his 
health assiduously. You must see to it that 
he takes sufficient physical exercise,and does 
not injure himself by overwork or study. 

“As I am about to depart for an extended 
tour of duty at the South, and as the reputa¬ 
tion of your people and yourself is well known 
to.me, no answer to this will be necessary. 
I trust Brother Wynne to you with the as¬ 
surance that all will be well.” 

This letter, of course, secured the reverend 
gentleman a hearty welcome at the hands of 
the deacon and his family, and he was most 
hospitably entertained. The deacon at once 
obtained the necessary consent that Mr. 
Wynne might preach the following Sabbath; 
but he was troubled and vexed to find that 
he could create very little interest in the 
matter among the people. The general feel¬ 
ing iu the society was one of apathy and in¬ 
difference, which even the letter of this dis¬ 
tinguished doctor, widely as it was circulated, 
was not powerful enough to remove. The 
good deacon was restless, nervous, almost 
wretched. Notwithstanding his utmost ex¬ 
ertions to create a furore in favor of the new¬ 
comer, he was conscious of having failed; 
and on Sunday morning, on the way to the 
place of meeting, he buuglingly stammered 
his fears and excuses to his guest. 

“ Pray den’t be troubled, my dear brother,” 
responded Mr. Wynne, with smiling suavity. 
“ Let us see if I canuot advertise myself .to 
this people to-day.” 

And advertise himself he did, most thor¬ 
oughly. To the two dozen assembled in tue 
morning he preached such a discourse as the 
old stones of that church had never before 
"heard. It was fervid, earnest, eloquent, con¬ 
vincing iu argument, powerful in diction, 
and so impressively delivered as to kindle en¬ 
thusiasm in the dullest of his few hearers. 
The fame of this effort flew over the whole 
village' daring the day, and at night the 
church was crowded with curious listeners. 


The evening’s sermon was in no way" inferior 
to that of the morning; both the prayer and 
the preaching of this man, so different from 
all that these people had been accustomed to, 
wrought' powerfully upon the minds of all 
present. On the following morning a com¬ 
mittee waited on Mr. Wynne for the purpose 
of securing him as pastor of the church. 
They found no difficulty in accomplishing 
this object. In answer to the tender of a 
larger salary than the society had ever paid, 
made with apologies for its smallness, the 
minister reiterated the reasons which had 
led him to desire a change of location, as 
expressed in the introductory letter, and cor¬ 
dially accepted the charge offered him, ex¬ 
pressing the hope that he might, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, be permitted to forward his work 
in this place. And he immediately entered 
upon bis ministry. 

I shall not attempt to detail minutely the 
history of Mr. Wynne’s connection with this 
church and people for the next six mouths. 
Both church and people were taken by storm, 
if I may so phrase it, and surrendered' at 
discretion. The new minister was the lion 
of the town, the foremost theme of public 
and private conversation, the observed of oil 
observers. Everybody was enthusiastic.iu 
his praise; all were delighted with him, save 
the elders of other denominations, upon 
whose membership his pastorate threatened 
a heavy draft His zeal was unbounded, ont 
of the pulpit as well as in it Not only did 
the fervor and charm of Ills preaching fill the 
church twice each Sabbath, thereby greatly 
augmenting its revenue, but his inquiry- 
meetings, earnest and stirring, were largely 
attended, and made important additions to 
the membership. He healed ail the social 
differences in his flock; he investigated the 
cases of some who had suffered expulsion, 
proved their errors venial or their penitence 
sincere, and accomplished their restoration; 
be lent his potent' encouragement to aid so¬ 
cieties, ever dear to the kind hearts of the 
matrons;'he built np the languishing Sab¬ 
bath school—in fact, lie made himself effect¬ 
ually useful about everything that concerned 
the harmony and prosperity of this chnrch 
and society. That he became immensely 
popular follows as a natural consequence 
from the above statements. Aside from the 
high favor that he enjoyed among the mem¬ 
bership as a talented and devoted minister, 
his fascinating address and brilliant conver¬ 
sational powers made him the acknowledged 
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■leader, the facile princeps of the best society 
of the place. Beyoud this the.:young men 
liked him because he was always companion¬ 
able; the young women (could, it be other¬ 
wise?) thought him as handsome as Hamlet 
on the stage, and not unlike that melancholy 
■philosopher, while many of them sighed se- 
cretly at thought of him, 

For six months or more all went swira- 
mingly with Mr. Wynne and.his people; and 
as he expressed a warm desire to extend his 
term of service here indefinitely, there seemed 
a good prospect that the connection might 
be a long and spiritually profitable one. 
Suddenly one weak audacious voice was 
lifted up against him. A journeyman tailor, 
a man of extensive reading, if humble occu¬ 
pation, heard one of Mr. Wynne’s astonish¬ 
ing discourses one evening, and discovered 
that its language sounded strangely familiar 
to him. Returning home witth the idea fresh 
in his mind, he took up a volume of Chan- 
mug’s published sermons, and there found 
the one he had just heard, word for word as 
Mr. Wynne had repeated it from the pulpit 
The tailor made known his discovery, and 
created a little buzz of excitement and in¬ 
quiry. The candid few who took the trou¬ 
ble to examine the proof of this clerical pi¬ 
racy were convinced, and denounced Mr. 
Wynne as an impostor; hut the popular tide 
had been setting too long and too strong to 
be suddenly checked. As the minister in¬ 
dignantly denied the charge, most of his ad¬ 
mirers were perfectly willing to dismiss it at 
once; others believed, or affected to believe, 
that it was merely a remarkable coincidence 
of language and ideas; and the insinuation 
was speedily tiooted down, leaving a very 
small minority who believed in it. 

A more dangerous rock than this, however, 
soon after threatened the good fame of the 
minister. The deacon to whom his intro¬ 
ductory letter was addressed was very little 
of a letter-writer, and under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the intimation with which this 
letter closed, concerning the doctor’s pro¬ 
posed absence, would have been sufficient to 
prevent a response. But about this time the 
deacon had become so deeply impressed with 
the merits and talents of Mr. Wynne, and so 
gratefnl to the learned doctor for securing 
him to this place, that he wrote and posted 
to the latter a letter of awkward acknowl¬ 
edgement, briefly setting forth the great suc¬ 
cess of his protege in his new charge. A 
reply came promptly, and conveyed some 


father startling intelligence. The- doctor 
acknowledged the receipt of the deacon’s 
letter, and emphatically repudiated the Rev. 
Albert Wynne. He bad never before writ¬ 
ten to the deacon, be said, nor did be know 
any person, minister, or otherwise, of the 
name given in bis correspondent’s letter. He 
had written no-letter of introduction .for a 
year; .and he had not been, nor had hq in¬ 
tended to be, absent from the city of his res¬ 
idence for mo& than a day at a time during 
that period. 

. The deacon felt as if struck by a thunder¬ 
bolt. He seized his hat, and rushing to Mr. 
Wynne’s study, threw the letter down before 
him, and anxiously, breathlessly, asked him 
to read it. The minister did read it, calmly 
and without change of countenance, and 
then musingly replied: 

“Why, this is strange enough! What can 
it mean ?” 

“I don’t know,” the deacon said. “Don’t 
you know ?” 

“There is some awkward blunder some¬ 
where,” replied the minister, taking a turn 

across the floor. “ Doctor-not know 

me, indeed! He is my father in the minis¬ 
try. I am inclined to think that this letter 
you have shown me is the mistake of his 
amanuensis.” 

Perhaps so,” said the deacon, catching at 
.this awkward explanation with a si"h of 
.relief. 

“I’m certain of it,” cried the pastor, with 
animation. “How don’t say a word about 
this, my dear brother, and I will write at 
. once to the doctor. I am confident that his 
answer will set everything right.” 

The too credulous deacon promised and 
returned home, secretly rejoicing that his 
confidence in. Mr. Wynne was unshaken. 
Had he at once made public the contents of 
this letter, the final catastrophe would have 
been averted; but with his blind faith in the 
wonderful pastor he held his peace, and only 
revealed his damning information when it 
was too late to prevent the mischief that 
this wolf in sheep’s clothing was even then 
meditating. It is unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Wynne did not write to the doctor. 

It has been said that Mr. Wynne was pe¬ 
culiarly a favorite with the young ladies of 
his flock. Several of them, indeed, had been 
up to this time successively the objects of his 
particular attention; and it was more than 
whispered that he had trifled with the affec¬ 
tions of three or four of the village belles in 
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a very cruel way, flitting froiji one to another; 
and engaging the hearts of all at the same 
lime, like a professional lady-killer. Such 
reports, however, made but little headway 
against the strong current of popular favor; 
nor was this favor materially diminished 
when it became known that he was engaged 
to marry the young and beautiful daughter 
of a wealthy member of another denomina¬ 
tion. The announcement created a stir and 
a flutter, of course; some of the younger la¬ 
dies indulged in bitter comments, which evi¬ 
denced anything else than a lack of interest, 
and some of the matrons expressed the opin¬ 
ion that it was decidedly wrong'in Mr. 
Wynne to look beyoud his Own flock for a 
wife; but the intelligence, on the whole, was 
well received, and the approaching union 
hade fair to establish Mr. Wynne more firmly 
than ever in the affections of the whole 
village. 

The wedding-day drew near; and in the 
meantime certain impalpable rumors touch¬ 
ing the fair fame of his proposed son-in-law 
reached the lady’s father. Solicitous for his 
daughter’s happiness, the parent gave them 
such investigation as they were capable of, 
and ascertained that they had no more sub¬ 
stance than this, namely: that a few per¬ 
sons, confessedly hostile to Mr. Wynne, had 
said of him, first, that he did not dress like a 
minister; second, that he wore too much 
jewelry for a minister; third, that he wrote 
three or four different hands; fourth, that he 
stole his sermons; fifth, that he had flirted 
with all the girls in the congregation; and 
therefore, taking all these things together, 
they believed he was a humbug, or some¬ 
thing worse. 

Attaching some little importance to this 
incongruous indictment, as he would prob¬ 
ably not have done had he stood in ordinary 
relations with the subject of it, the father 
sought a private interview with the pastor, 
and laying these complaints before him, 
•looked him fairly in the eye, and demanded 
to know if there was any good reason or any 
impediment to preveut the proposed union. 
And Mr. Wynne laughingly blew away the 
charges against him, as too puerile to call for 
a serious answer; and then looking his cate¬ 
chist squarely in the eye, and laying his 
hand on his heart, replied that there was no 
such reason or impediment, so help him 
Heaven. . , 

The wedding took place at the appointed 
time, with all the imposing sho w, and ail the 


hilarity that attends such occasions ■ among 
the wealthy and aristocratic. The mansion 
was filled with guests, and was. prodigal in 
its hospitality; the curiosity and interest ex¬ 
cited by the occasion. were gratified to see 
both bride and groom appear self-possessed 
and happy, looking never so well; the cere¬ 
mony was over, the dancing done, the feast 
had been duly honored, and. the newly-made 
husband and.'wife had received farewell and 
godspeed thirty hours past—when the im¬ 
pending thunderbolt fell. The deacon, thor¬ 
oughly awake now to the wretched truth; 
rnshed into the house of. the .late rejoicing 
with another letter from the doctor that mo¬ 
ment received. It denounced the man call¬ 
ing himself tlie Beverend Albert Wynne as a 
swindler and an impostor; that he was not 
a minister of the gospel, although he bad as¬ 
sumed in several places .to be such, and that 
he had abandoned his wife and children in 
New Jersey two years before. 

The scene that followed is indescribable. 
Passing over the emotions natural to such a 
distressing revelation, we turn to the pseudo¬ 
pastor. Being apprised in some unaccount¬ 
able manner, at the hotel in the city where 
the first pause in their journey was made, of 
the discovery of his viliany and the pursuit 
of the father, he precipitately abandoned tbe 
poor confiding victim of his'deception and 
fled. He was discovered some hours after 
on a railroad train, partially disguised; and 
when asked' by the officer whither he was 
going, he coolly replied that charges had been 
made against him which required him to de¬ 
fend himself, and that he was going East to 
investigate them. He was arrested, detained 
for a, time, and then reluctantly discharged 
for lack of evidence. 

But justice was not to be thus balked. 
The father, outraged by the villain’s crime in 
his most precious relations, now set himself 
systematically to work' to fasten the clutches 
of the law firmly upon tbis man. While one 
set of detectives “shadowed” him from 
place to place, others went to New Jersey 
and procured the legal-evidence of his for¬ 
mer marriage, and the attendance of the 
deserted wife. In a few weeks the culprit 
was rearrested and brought back to the scene 
of his illicit triumphs, now the scene of his 
disgrace; and under the unromantic name 
of James Hardy, the only one to which he 
could lay rightful claim, he was iudicted, 
tried and convicted of bigamy, and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment.. The trial inci- 
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dentally developed tlie fact that the. accused 
was an expert forger as well as a veteran 
bigamist. It appeared that he had at least 
two wives living at the time of this last mar¬ 
riage, both of whom be had heartlessly de¬ 
sertedand that upon abandoning the second, 
in New Jersey, he had caused a notice of his 
death to be pnblished in a distant paper, fol¬ 
lowed by the touching sentiment— 

u Peaceful be his silent slumber 
In the cold and lonely grave.” 

Copies of this paper had been sent to his late 
residence. He had been traced through sev¬ 
eral places, in all of which he performed the 
role of a minister, as skillfully and as success¬ 
fully, for the most part, as in the last scene 
of his labors. 

It is somewhat of a relief to know, that 
this adroit scoundrel died in the penitentiary 
before the expiration of his term; and-that 
the life of his last victim was not blighted 
irreparably by liis villany. She has since 
happily married, and in the pleasant relations 
of a loved and honored wife and mother, she 


may well remember her share in this dark 
episode only as a troubled dream. 

I have styled the career of this man a re¬ 
markable imposture. It may be said that 
neither bigamy-nor the simulation of the 
clerical office is extremely rare among us, 
and that both are occasionally detected in 
the same individual. After this is granted, 
I must still claim that the real-life villain 
here presented was the peer in subtlety, au¬ 
dacity and unadulterated wickedness, of any¬ 
thing in human shape that even the genius 
of Wilkie Collins has put in'print; and I am 
quite certain that Miss Braddon has intro¬ 
duced us to no more fascinating a gentleman 
among those of her characters who deserve 
gibbeting. I do not remember to have read 
of any of the black sheep of fiction who were 
possessed of that strong personal magnetism 
that made people of average common sense 
the unyielding adherents of this reprobate, 
and caused them to reject conclusive evi¬ 
dence of his imposition.. I hope and believe 
that such dangerous gifts are charily be¬ 
stowed on mankind. 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ITERE had been one of those light sum¬ 
mer showers that bring out the woodland 
scents and add softness to the landscape and 
freshness and purity to atmosphere. A long 
low bank of dun lay along the east, but the 
west was gorgeous with crimson and amber 
pillars, rising in flu ted domes and arches half 
way up to the palo cool blue zenith. 

All day long, through the heat and languor, 
Winifred Lester had sewed steadily on tho 
dress she was making for Miss Alicia Mont¬ 
gomery. Tlie Montgomerys never did any of 
their own sewing, though they needed tho 
money paid for it nearly as much as those 
who did the work; but none of thu Mont¬ 
gomerys, from the prince down, had ever done 
anything so vulgar as to be their own seam¬ 
stresses, and the present representatives of tho 
family were resolved to sustain the family 
credit at any cost. 

As I said, Winifred had worked steadily all 
day, but there was something so fresh and 
attractive iu the earth, and air, and sky after 
tlie shower, that slio folded up her work and 
laid it away in the littlo spare room. 

“ I am tempted above what I am able,” sho 
said, with a gay little laugh; “ that brook has 
been calling ‘ Winnie 1 this half hour. I will 
put tlie finishing touches to Miss Alicia this 
evening.” 

A clump of fleur-de-lis, half hidden by tho 
silvery spray of the little mountain rivulet, 
swollen by the rain to quite a respectablo 
torrent, lifted their blue cups to tho blue sky 
in beautiful serenity. 

“ They look as if they were frosted with 
silver,” she cried, pausing and looking down 
at them. “I wish I had one, they are such 
brave littlo blossoms, looking so cheerfully up 
to the sky, however dark and damp the placo 
they arc put in.” 

Sho drew back tho pretty blue muslin from 
about her feet, and leaned forward to reach 
one of tho blossoms, when a pair of strong 
arms suddenly lifted her from her feet and 
set her back. 

“Let mo get it for you, Winnie. You de¬ 
serve to have it, it is so like you, so liko what 
you just said of it, are you, my darlingl” 


"Why, Arthur! how you startled me 1” sho 
cried, with a soft laugh. “ Rut I am so glad 
you came; isn’t the world lovely, to-night?” 

“I suppose so—yes,” he replied, absently. 
Then catching her hand and wringing it till 
she almost cried out with tho pain, lie said, 
abruptly, “AVinnic, if I went away out of 
your life forever would you not be happier?” 

“ Happier?” she asked, in a strange fright¬ 
ened tone, happier without youJ O Arthur!” 

Ho held the hands closer—so close that the 
pretty finger-tips grew purple with tho fierco 
pressure. 

“AVinnic, listen to me—” how strange and 
hollow his voice sounded—“I have promised 
my father to go to California for two years. 
I am only a sorrow and disgrace here.” 

“Arthur!” 

“ Hush, dear, I know,” ho Interrupted. “ I 
know that I am a sorrow to even you, and 
tills, more than anything else, has decided 
me to go. And now, Winifred, I want you to 
tell tho truth—the solemn truth before 
Heaven—will it not be better for you if I 
never come back? I havo been looking at 
myself this afternoon, and I see how I have 
brought you only pain, and sorrow, and 
shame—0 my little AVinnie!” 

He dropped her hands and turned suddenly 
away. 

A pair of soft arms were round his neck in¬ 
stantly, a little tear-wet face pressed against 
his. 

“Arthur, when I gave you my love it was 
for all time, and under all circumstances. 
You cannot kill it, for it is immortal—as im¬ 
mortal as the God who put it in my heart. 
Rut, Arthur,” her voice faltering a little, “ if 
you think it is best for you that I give you 
up, I will do it.” 

“Rest for mo! AVinifred Lester, do you 
know that your love is my only anchor in 
life? I will not tell you what a reckless fel¬ 
low I expected—yes, knew and meant to be, 
If you cast me olf, and said that you would bo 
better without me. I never intended to come 
back; but AVinnie, now! now, my precious 
Winnie, If only you will trust me, and havo 
patience with me, I will bo a man, yet. I 
may fail—you may liear ( hard things of me— 
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hut I will try, my darling, only trust me and 
love me, even if I slip back sometimes. You 
will promise me this, my littlo girl?” his 
voice full of pleading, passionate entreaty. 

“I will love you, and trust you, and believe 
in you, though the whole world turn against 
you; oven if you turn against yourself, I will 
have faith in you still,” she answered solemn¬ 
ly, a steady luminous glow lighting her eyes 
and her uplifted face. 

“And I, Winifred, with God's help, will 
some day be deserving of it,” ho answered, 
gravely. “It may bo years—for I will never 
come to you until I know myself to bo worthy 
of your love—it may even never be, one can¬ 
not count on his own life, but somewhere, at 
sometime, darling.” 

“Arthur,” she interrupted, “I will wait for 
you as long as I stay in this world, and if I 
go to another before we meet, I will wait for 
you there.” 

The sunset lights faded and went out, and 
the stars came out in the dusky blue of the 
summer sky, before Winnie Lester came back 
to the house, where her mother waited im¬ 
patiently, half angry at her pretty daughter 
for walking back and fortli in the dusk and 
dew a good hour and a half with “ that young 
Huntington.” 

“You have got your death, as like as not, 
Winifred, out there this damp night,” she 
said, in a severe tone. 

“Mo, mother, I guess not,” Winnie said, 
quietly, coming and hanging up her hat. 

Mrs. Lester looked up in the gill’s face. 

“ Winnie,” she said, looking at her more 
scarchingly, “you have been crying, my 
Child.” 

“ Yes, mother,” smiling ever so faintly. 

“What has he been doing now?” in a 
vexed tone. 

“Mother, Arthur is going to California to 
be gone—well, years, perhaps. lie leaves to¬ 
morrow morning for New York,” she said, 
slowly. 

“ Thank Heaven!” 

“Mother!'’ 

“ Well, you know it’s best, dear,” she said, 
putting out her hand and taking the little 
limp, nerveless fingers in hers, tenderly. 
“ You are young, and you will soon forget this 
troublesome affair—it’s been a trouble all the 
way through—and it will be so much better 
for you.” 

“What will be better for me?” 

“Why, to bo done with him, of course.” 

“But I have not‘done with him,’as you 


call it,” lifting her eyes resolutely to her 
mother’s face. 

“But, Winifred, you are not going to keep 
yourself bound to him for years?” she asked, 
in half-vexed half-anxious tone. 

“So long as we both shall live,” Winifred 
said, smiling. 

“But, what is the use, child? You know 
what he is, and it’s not likely lie’ll ever bo 
any better,’’’Mrs. Lester said, argumentatively. 

“ I think lie will be better, mother.” 

“And what can you do to help him?” she 
asked, impatiently. 

"1 can pray for him, mother,” she said, 
softly. 

Mrs. Lester said no more, It was no use. 
As soft, and slight, and childish as she looked, 
Mrs. Lester knew that her girl was (inn as a 
rock where her mind was made up. 

After her mother had gone to bed Winnie 
sat down to Miss Alicia’s dress. 

“ I’m not sleepy, mother,” she said, with a 
blight littlo smile; but by-aml-by, after her 
mother had fallen asleep, and only the monot¬ 
onous ticking of the clock broke the lonely 
silence of the littlo hill cottage, the bright 
smile faded out of the pretty dusky-blue 
eyes, and something soft and warm, and won¬ 
derfully like tears, fell in among the soft 
gathers of Miss Alicia’s rose-colored barege. 

Affairs at Chestnut Villa moved on quietly 
and smoothly after Arthur’s departure. 
Grace had felt badly at parting with her 
brother, for she was passionately attached to 
him; but it was the only way for him, and she 
was only too thankful that he had chosen to 
go to California, for with his liol temper and 
her father's taunting words, she had feared 
lie would take the alternative, and go 
headlong to destruction. 

“ There is one bright side to it,” she said, 
to her mother, when they talked it over, “it 
will take him away from the influence of that 
Lester girl, who will probably marry some one 
else long before he gets back.” 

Ah, Grace Huntington, if only you knew 
what the “ influence of that Lester girl ” was 
to him, you might pray that she would not 
“marry long before lie got bad;,” more 
earnestly, even, than for his life. 

Mr. Edmund Gates had become fairly do¬ 
mesticated at Chestnut Villa; even Mr. 
Huntington himself seemed less at home in 
his elegant mansion and fine grounds than 
his gentlemanly and agreeable partner. Fred 
Montgomery had tried in vain to put him 
down by an assumption of superiority. Mr. 
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Gales would not bo put down. By-and-by 
it oceurr.-d to him tlmt Gatos was more at¬ 
tentive to Grace titan there was any real 
necessity that iter father's partner should be. 
It looked foolish—to him—to see a man of 
forty, as Mr. Gates admitted that lie was, 
idling away tlie long twilight on the piazza 
with Grace Huntington, when lie should be 
in the house reading the daily paper or talk¬ 
ing business or politics with her father, as 
befitted much better a man of his years. 
Once or twice he had endeavored to hint as 
much to Grace, but his efforts in that direc¬ 
tion had met with signal failure, so far as 
remedying the evil went. If he was really 
engaged to Grace, why ho would put a stop 
to it, he said; but there were certain consid¬ 
erations, aside from the lady’s coyness, that 
came in to hinder such a consummation. To 
use a vulgar phrase, Mr. Frederic Mont¬ 
gomery was “on the fence.” There was at 
Fonda—a town a score or so of miles below— 
a Miss Georgia Castlereaugh whom his sisters 
were very anxious he should marry. Of 
courso there was no doubt but that he could 
marry her if he chose; he never was troubled 
with misgivings on that score in relation to 
any lady. Miss Castlereaugh's claims to the 
Montgomery favor were “ family ” claims. In 
this respect she went beyond them. Her 
grandfather had been a real lord—Lord 
Castlereaugh. But unfortunately the family 
estates had dwindled down to such meagre 
proportions that his lordship was utterly 
unable to see them at all on the other side 
of the water, and acting on the theory 
(hat “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” embarked for America, that very 
democratic country, which has such a superb 
disdain for titles, etc., and which, under no 
circumstances, is supposed to “bend the knee 
to royalty,” or have so much as the faintest 
longing for baronetcies, earldoms, etc. 
•Strangely enough, and altogether unaccount¬ 
ably, land Castlereaugh became a lion of the 
first water immediately it became known 
that he tens a lord. I have no reliable and 
direct information whether ho was, or was 
not a gentleman; I only know (hat he was a 
lord; it was the only circumstance I ever re¬ 
member hearing particularly mentioned in 
respect to him. Possibly he had other merits, 
but no others have been handed down to pos¬ 
terity. His son, Janies Castlereaugh, “degen¬ 
erate son of an illnstrlous sire,” so far forgot 
bis high estate as to engage in the butter and 
cheese business—became, in fact, a cheese¬ 


monger; amassing a moderate fortune in the 
business, which fortune Miss Georgia in¬ 
herited, having been several years an orphan. 
So much for the genealogy of the Castle- 
reaughs. 

Coming down to the present date, Miss 
Georgia Castlereaugh was a rather pretty, 
modest, unpretentious young lady of two-and- 
twenty, living very quietly with a widow lady 
named Elroy, who had, beside Miss Castle¬ 
reaugh, three or four other boarders. 

Between Miss Castlereaugh and Grace 
Huntington young Montgomery had vibrated 
these two years. lie was in a delightful 
state of uncertainty as to which lie should 
eventually favor with his hand and the 
Montgomery name. Personally, he inclined 
to Grace, but her grandfather was not a lord! 
On the contrary, it had been hinted that Mr. 
Huntington’s fortune was rather of the shoddy 
type, and that fifteen years ago he was only 
an agent in the business he now owned. 
But nevertheless the fact of the fortune re¬ 
mained. It was constantly increasing, too; 
whereas Miss Castlereaugh’s was as con¬ 
stantly decreasing. This was too weighty an 
item to be lightly ignored. 

There was a family council called, and the 
arguments pro and con duly discussed, the 
bones of poor old Lord Castlereaugh kicking 
the beam, metaphorically speaking, when 
put in the balance with the great carriage 
manufacturer’s gold, thereby proving that 
even the best blood is not above the common 
weakness. 

“I think you might venture to mention 
your sentiments to Miss Huntington, Fred¬ 
eric,” iiia mother said, condescendingly. “She 
is very stylish-looking, and matches your air 
of suroir-viTre delightfully." 

Accordingly, armed with the family sanc¬ 
tion, in addition to his own inclination, 
young .Montgomery came up to Chestnut 
Villa one sultry August evening on thoughts 
of love intent. To his infinite disgust Gates 
and Grace were practising duets, and lie had 
only an opportunity to play the part of 
looker-on in silence, instead of being the 
principal in a charming little sentimental 
drama, as he had confidently expected. If 
it had not been vulgar—and terribly waim— 
lie would have got in a passion. As it was 
he went home early, resolved to come again 
the next morning, while Mr. Gates was 
absent attending to his business. 

Mr. Gates's attentions to Grace had been 
of such a quiet unobtrusive character, so 
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friendly and natural, that she had received 
them more freely and unreservedly than she 
often did the attentions of gentlemen. His 
age was in his favor—he seemed more like a 
lather, or a calm elderly friend, than a lover, 
and the possibility of his being such had 
never occurred to her until the evening just 
mentioned, and after Montgomery had taken 
his departure. 

The duets had been abandoned, and she 
had gone out on the piazza a moment be¬ 
fore going up to her room for the night. Iler 
father was deep in some sort of business ac¬ 
count, she saw by looking into the bade 
parlor, as she came round the corner of the 
piazza. Iler mother she left in the drawing¬ 
room with Mr. Gates. The soft feathery 
panicles of the clematis gleamed like frosted 
silver in the moonlight, and stepping softly 
from the piazza she went down the whitely- 
gravclled walk to the arbor. IIow still and 
sweet the air was, there! IIow royally the 
full moon rode through the dusky sapphire of 
the drooping skies! Did it look down as 
brightly on him, she wondered, her thoughts 
involuntarily going out to the dear exile, her 
bright, haughty face softening and saddening. 
It was time they heard from him; he had 
promised to write to her at the first opportu¬ 
nity, and certainly there had been opportuni¬ 
ties before this. 

A leisurely step broke the soft silence, and 
looking up she saw Mr. Gates almost beside 
her. A little involuntary feeling of annoyance 
came over her; she did not want her thoughts 
broken in upon. 

*‘I hope 1 am not intruding,” he said, per¬ 
haps noticing her scareely-pereeptiblo cool¬ 
ness. “ I will go away immediately if I am.” 

She would not be rude, she thought, ami so 
she smiled and said he was not intruding as 
she knew. 

“ I am glad,” lie said, in a low tone. “A man 
doesn’t like to be expelled from Eden, 
especially if his Eve is left behind.” 

“lint this is not Eden—” 

“ It is to me,” he interrupted, meaningly. 

“The moonlight lias turned your brain,” 
she said, rising, “and for fear that I may 
suffer a like catastrophe I shall seek the 
shelter of the house immediately.” 

“Grace—Miss Huntington, have I driven 
you in?” he asked, hastily. 

“ You, Mr. Gates?” she asked, in a tone of 
cool surprise. 

“Pardon me for being so presumptuous as 
to suppose anything I could say or do would 


influence you In any way,” he replied, step¬ 
ping back for her to pass. 

She went by him without looking up or 
speaking, but the moonlight showed him the 
fiery crimson of her checks. Ho smiled as lie 
watched her walk away with a proud, even 
step, and regal air, 

“The game promises to be rather exciting,” 
he said, languidly. “Ah well, so much the 
more gratification in the winning;” and lean¬ 
ing against the arbor lie drew out his cigar- 
case and leisurely lighted a cigar. There was 
not the faintest trace of annoyance or disap¬ 
pointment on the white clear-cut face. 
Instead, there was an expression of satisfac¬ 
tion which the circumstances did not appear 
to warrant. 

In the meantime Grace had gained the 
house and gone directly to her room, where, 
in strong contrast to the careless, insouciant 
air of Mr. Gates, she paced the floor in angry 
vexation. 

“ 4 Ilis Eve!’ liow dare he!” she cried, feel¬ 
ing the blood rush to her forehead and 
temples in a hot angry flood. “ 4 Eden,’ in¬ 
deed ! Isn’t It possible for a woman to treat 
a man pleasantly and cordially without Ids 
believing it a license to talk sentiment to her? 
Possibly lie thought I expected it, and was 
angling for it. I fancy lie knows better now 
and a little relieved by the thought she pre¬ 
pared to retire, but the angry fire still burned 
in her face, flaming up more brightly when 
she heard him come in humming a song they 
had sung together that night. 

CHAPTER V. 

When Frederic Montgomery called at 
Chestnut Villa, agreeably to Ills resolutions, 
and asked for Grace, he was informed by her 
mother that she had not been down that 
morning, and was quite ill with a headache. 
But perhaps she would see hirti, she would 
ask her. 

He walked up and down the room while 
she was gone, more discomposed than lie had 
over been in his life. Possibly it was owing 
to the momentous question he had come to 
ask—possibly the fear that she would not see 
him, and just barely possible the thought 
that she might refuse him; though this was 
not likely the cause of his disturbance. No 
girl in her sober senses would he likely to re¬ 
fuse an alliance with the house of Mont¬ 
gomery. 

“Mother informs me you would like to see 
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mo,” said a quiet cool voice, almost at Ids 
elbow. 

He started suddenly; h»\v came she there? 

“ These women go about so noiselessly in 
their velvet slippers,” he said, by way of 
apology. 

“ Pray sit down, Mr. Montgomery; I believe 
you are nervous,” she said, placing a chair 
with a ridiculous show of anxiety. “X did 
not know anything ever disturbed your 
equanimity.” 

”1 believe nothing does yours,” ho retorted, 
with a faint show of temper. 

“ Possibly; we will not quarrel about it,” 
she replied, sitting down at the window. 

The clear sunlight fell in across her face, 
showing a slight contraction of pain about the 
forehead and eyes. 

“ arc not well, Grace,” lie said, coming 
and standing before her. “ I am sorry I came 
this morning, for .I wanted to say something 
important to you.” 

“ Something important? Pray say it then, 
by all means, it will he such a novelty ” she 
said, with an air of gra^c eagerness. “ I am 
sure X don’t know how long it is since I heard 
anything of importance.” 

<f I suppose you have long seen that I have 
regarded you.” 

“O yes” she interrupted, “I have long 
seen—go on.” 

“ I will not ho silenced by your ridicule, 
Grace Huntington,” he exclaimed, with rising 
color. “ I came here to ask you to be my 
wife, and I will not be turned from my 
purpose.” 

“Certainly not; but there is no need of 
one’s losing tlieir temper, if they do their 
heart. You can go on now,” nodding 
patronizingly. 

It was no use to get augry, it only gave her 
the advantage; and so controlling his annoy¬ 
ance as best ho could, he proceeded; 

“ I have liked you a long time.” 

“Ah!” 

“And I have come to the conclusion,” he 
went on, without heeding her interruption, 
“ to ask you to be my wife.” 

“Yes, so you said before,” she replied, 
serenely. 

"Grace, will you marry me or not?” he 
cried, hotly. It was so exasperating to listen 
to her cool interruptions. 

“0, well, you have asked me at last. It is 
rather an important matter, I am ready to 
admit. What do your mother and sisters 
think about it?” 


M They approve of my choice,” he answered, 
a little pompously. 

“ Happy young man!” she exclaimed, in a 
congratulatory tone. 

“ Grace, will you be serious? Or am I too 
late, ami has your flirtation with old Gates” 
—lie forgot his good breeding, then, but one 
does sometimes when he is angry—“ ended in 
something serious?” 

A fierce fiery red surged up to her fore¬ 
head. Ilad she been guilty of this thing she 
so utterly despised ? Perhaps so, or he would 
not have dared to say what he had to her. 
Well, here at least was an escape. It had 
been rather an expected thing that she should 
marry Fred Montgomery some day, these two 
years. Perhaps she might as well marry him 
as any one. She didn’t know of any one sho 
liked any better, at least. He was nice-look¬ 
ing and of a most unexceptionable family. 
She smiled faintly as the last argument 
flashed through her mind. She had heard 
that they wanted Fred to marry Miss Castle- 
reaugli—for her grandfather. 

“ I will marry you, Fred,” she said, simply, 
“but I wont deceive you; I don’t think I am 
desperately in love with you, and I confident¬ 
ly expect wo shall quarrel, and perhaps sepa¬ 
rate; hut then it’s no use to borrow trouble, 
for I don’t intend to be married at all these 
two years. I believe in long engagements; it 
gives people a chance to get acquainted. 
How let us talk about the weather; these 
grave matters niako my head ache terribly.” 

She spoke lightly, but there was an unusual 
pallor on the beautiful face, and a look of 
pain in the dark eyes. 

“I will go away at once, dear Grace, and 
you shall go to bed, for you look really ill,” 
he said, with a show of tender feeling which 
brought the tears to her eyes. She felt 
nervous and ill, and his gentleness and 
thoughtfulness somehow touched lier heart, 
lie kissed her forehead, said a few low tender 
words, very much the same as ail lovers say, 
and went softly out. 

“ Hot exactly what I used to fancy my be¬ 
trothal would be,” she said, with just the 
ghost of a sigh, “ but I presume it’s like all 
realities, very much tamer in the fulfilment 
than in the anticipation. What very ex¬ 
aggerated ideas I used to have of love! Ah 
well, I presume we shall be very sensibly and 
rationally happy, and be held up as models to 
an admiring world.” 

She got up a little dizzily—her head did 
ache terribly—and went towards the door. 
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Some ono was coming through the hall; she 
stepped back involuntarily, and an instant 
. afterwards her father looked into the room. 
It was something unusual for him to come 
home at that hour, but something in his 
stem set face startled her more than that. 

“Is anything the matter, father?” she 
asked, quickly. 

" (}o and call your mother,” ho said, in a 
sharp liarsh tone, coming in and sitting 
down at the table. 

But Grace was saved the trouble, for Mrs. 
Huntington had heard her husband's step 
and came into the room just in time to hear 
Ids order to Grace. A sudden swift pallor 
had overspread her face, and she leaned 
against the door as she came in. She was 
getting strangely nervous and excitable of 
late. 

Mr. Huntington had taken a letter from 
his pocket and was smoothing it out on the 
table. He did not look up when his wife 
came in, but he knew that she had come, and 
only .waited for her to sit down. The slight 
noise and rustle of her dress irritated him. 

‘‘When you get ready 1 will read this 
letter,” ho said, shortly, 

There was a dead silence for a full minute, 
and then his voice, hard and cold and incisive, 
broke the painful stillness. 

“ This letter,” he said, prefacingly,“ is from 
the captain of the Golden Age, ami was mailed 
at Vera Cruz nearly three weeks ago. The 
letter reads as follows: 

“ KiciiAitn Huntixotos, Esq. : Dear Sir— 
It is my unpleasant duty to acquaint yon 
with the fact that your son has left my ship, 
and under very unhappy circumstances. 
While stopping at this port, and while on 
shore, he became involved in some sort of a 
quarrel with a low fellow bearing the nick¬ 
name of ‘Burke,’ though I am informed 
that is not the man’s real name, but am un¬ 
able to ascertain what it is. This quarrel 
took place in a drinking and gaming saloon, 
and possibly the provocation was great. I can¬ 
not say, no one seeming to understand what 
began it; indeed, it was so quickly done that 
there was little time to find out anything 
about it, and Mr. Huntington steadily refuses 
to explain the cause of the difiiculty. This 
Burke is alive at this writing, but his physi¬ 
cian has just informed me that lie will not 
live till midnight. Of courso I need not say 
that Mr. Huntington is in custody/ I dislike 
to leave him in this painful situation, but my 
ship must go on to-morrow. I have already 


tarried hero five days, Iioping something 
favorable for him might occur. I omitted to 
say that Mr. Huntington used no deadly 
weapons on the man, but he struck him so 
that he fell against the sharp edge of a stove, 
cutting a fearful wound in the temple and 
another back of the ear. If you wish to com¬ 
municate with your son, a letter addressed to 
Miguel Lascelle, Ksq. will reach him. Hu is 
a legal gentleman of worth and ability, whom 
I have engaged to act as his counsel. Believe 
me, my dear sir, I would gladly do more for 
your son if it was in my power, and I most 
deeply sympathize with you iu this unhappy 
allair. Yours very respectfully, 

“ John OAhot, 

“ Captain of the Golden Age.” 

As ho read Grace grew instantly whiter, 
and just as he reached the last line, with 
a little stilled gasp, she slipped to the Hour in 
a (lead faint. 

“O Hichnrd, it has killed her! Grace I 
Grace, my darling—” 

“IIusli, Amy,” Mr. Huntington said, in the 
same cold hard tone* pushing his wife away 
almost roughly, ami lifting Grace in his arms 
as if she had been an infant. “The girl has 
only fainted; do you want to raise the house, 
and have this shameful story in every one's 
mouth ?” 

“But she will die—O Bichard! My beau¬ 
tiful darling! she has not fainted, she never 
fainted in her life,” she cried, in an agony of 
alarm and grief. 

“Will you bo silent?” he asked, sharply. 

She sank down trembling in every limb, 
her face scarcely less white than that of her 
unconscious child. A moment more, and 
with a little pained cry Grace Huntington 
opened her eyes. She looked up in her 
father's face, and then closed them again with 
a shudder. She lay perfectly motionless a 
moment, and then raised herself slowly from 
his arms and sat down in a chair. 

“My child, arc yon better? Shall I not 
get you something—some wine?” her mother 
asked, anxiously. 

“No,” shivering a little, “not wind” 

“Some hot coffee, then,” she persisted. 

“ If you wish it,” wearily. Then suddenly 
lifting her eyes to her father’s face she said, 
in a low steady tone; “ You will go to him, 
or send some one? you will not leave him 
alone in a strange land in his bitter need?” 

“ I will not raise a finger to save him from 
the scaffold,” he answered, in a had, cruel, 
inflexible tone. 
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Mark Russell came up to Arcadia in the 
last, train that night. lie came up to tell 
them Iilmself—lii3 mother and sister, as he 
called them—of his good fortune, lie had 
been invited to the junior pastorate of a 
church in New York. Ilis salary would he 
eighteen hundred a year, not great pay, hut 
so much more than he had dared to expect. 
He had some debts incurred for books to be 
paid, and then, after he had got fairly started, 
he meant to have them with him. This was 
what he wanted to tell them; he could not 
bear the thought of writing it; lie wanted to 
see the proud, glad smile in Mrs. Lester’s 
face, and watch the light creep through the 
dusky-blue eyes of his pretty Winnie. lie 
told them so after he had tried the experi¬ 
ment with the most satisfactory result. 

“ Do you think I am a vain fellow—too 
vain for my calling?” he asked, stopping 
suddenly. “ You know I have no one else to 
care, and praise is pleasant from lips we 
love.” 

“I think you are just as near perfection as 
it is possible for any one to be,” Winnie said, 
laughing, with her eyes full of happy tears. 
“Rut I have just thought of a horrible bug¬ 
bear. Ministers always marry—always, and 
inevitably. You will sullcr the common fate, 
and then, alas, for the beautiful air castles you 
have built—so far as we are concerned!” 

“ O, I am going to follow Raul’s example, 
so don’t conjure up any such terrible possi¬ 
bilities,” he replied, in a laughing voice. “ By 
the way,” he added, carelessly, “ I met with 
the least bit in the world of an adventure to¬ 
night at Fonda. I got out to leave a letter 
my senior associate sent up to his brother in 
that place. I had stepped on the platform of 
the station when the train gave one of those 
sudden lurches backward so common upon a 
sudden stoppage. A young lady was imme¬ 
diately behind me, her arms full of packages, 
and the usual paraphernalia of a woman, 
shopping-bag, parasol, etc. The jolt pitched 
her forward, and but for my near proximity, 
and the fortunate circumstance that I saw 
the danger instantly, she would have fallen 
under the wheels of the car. As it was she 
received some slight bruises, though I bold 
her up as firmly as I was able, owing to the 
suddenness of the concussion, for she was 
thrown directly against me. A crowd gather¬ 
ed round immediately, and I had only time 
to learn that the lady was a Miss Georgia 
Casllcreaugh, who lives in Fonda, before the 
train started on again.” 


“O, it’s the Miss Cnstlereaugli who visits at 
the Montgomerys” Winnie said, quickly; 
adding with a smile, “it might be the begin¬ 
ning of a nice little romance, only that the 
lady is rich, or highborn, or something of the 
kind, I am not exactly sure what; I only 
know that Alicia Montgomery is very anxious 
that Fred should marry her, and that is suffi¬ 
cient voucher for her ‘respectability,’ of 
course,” laughing merrily. 

Mark gave the least perceptible start, color¬ 
ing slightly, but tuakiug no reply. 

“ I think, however, Mr. Montgomery in¬ 
clines to Grace Huntington,” Winnie contin¬ 
ued, without noticing limp “It is to be 
hoped there will not be a duel over the 
matter.” 

“ That reminds me,” Russell said, abruptly, 
beginning to search in his pockets very dili¬ 
gently, and finally drawing out a copy of the 
“Herald,” and proceeding to ufitbld it. 
“ There’s an account in here, somewhere,” lie 
added, “of rather an unpleasant affair in 
which young Huntington is involved. I did 
not know before that he had left Arcadia—O, 
here is the article.” 

Winnie reached over and took the paper 
from his hand. He looked in her face then 
for the first time; she was white as the 
scented petals of the rose that drooped amid 
her curls, but her ham! was firm and steady, 
and she did not faint or cry out when she 
read the article through, but began and read 
it over, as if she could not quite comprehend 
its meaning. When she had finished she 
looked up and saw that Mark was closely re¬ 
garding her. She rose quietly, folding the 
paper and putting it in her pocket, and going 
to the table took up a piece of sewing and be¬ 
gan stitching as composedly as if nothing had 
happened. Her mother, who was watching 
her sharply, saw how utterly all the soft 
bloom had faded out of cheeks and lips; but 
something in her face forbade questioning, 
and she said nothing, yet, Christian woman 
as she was, deep down in her heart was the 
half-acknowledged wish that it had been 
Arthur Huntington’s death the paper had 
contained. Then she would forget him, after 
a time, and—well, she was quite sure Mark 
loved Winnie, and then—and then— She 
paused here, half conscience-stricken at her 
thoughts as she stole another glance at the 
white face bent so low over the soft folds of 
pale ambter cashmere. 

By-and-by, when Mrs. Lester had left the 
room, Mark cauie up to Winifred, and leaning 
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over, took both the small busy hands in his 
strong firm clasp. 

“Forgive me, dear Winnie, for my thought¬ 
lessness,” he said, gravely. “Your mother 
gave me to understand that there was nothing 
between you anti Huntington, more than a 
year ago, and I had ceased to think of you as 
having more than a friendly interest in him. 
Yon will not believe I did it wantonly, mean¬ 
ing to shock and pain you ?” 

“ Dear Mark 1 I know you too well to be¬ 
lieve such a thing possible,” she replied, with 
a little bright smile, but with the pallor still 
on her face, “lint we will not talk about it, 
please, dear Mark";” a little pained thrill in 
her voice despite her brave efforts to suppress 
it. 

“God help, and comfort, and strengthen 
youl” he said, gently, kissing her forehead. 

“Yes,Mark; I know he will,” she whisper¬ 
ed; but there was a little sudden Ircmulous- 
ness about the sweet lips, which ho saw, and 
went immediately out, knowing she would he 
better alone; 

By a curious coincidence the mail that left 
Arcadia the next morning contained two 
letters hearing the same address, but with 
such widcly-dj fie rent contents that I am 
tempted to transcribe them. 

One began as follows: 

“M«. Arthur Huntington: Sir,—It is 
with a feeling of humiliation that X address 
you; yet from the possibility that you may 
expect some help or favor from me in your 
present shameful situation, 1 force myself to 
the disagreeable task. I consider that you 
have forfeited the last claim you had upon me 
by your last criminal and disgraceful act, and 
from the bottom of my heart I hope yon will 
suffer for it to the extremest penalty of the 
lawl In your future I shall from this mo¬ 
ment take no further interest in any way. 
You are, from this time, henceforth, but as 
(lie veriest stranger to me; and I beg that 
you will remember it, and govern yourself 
accordingly. Richard Huntington.” 

This letter was very carefully directed to 
“ Mr. Arthur Huntington, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
in care of Miguel LasccUcs, Esq.,” mul went 
safely and surely to its destination. 

The other letter ran in tills wise: 

“ Mt Dear Arthur:—I have just received 
the intelligence that you are in sorrow and 
trouble, and I cannot sleep till 1 have written 
to tell you, lest by any possibility you might 


doubt it, that your misfortune only draws me 
the more closely to you. I want you to re¬ 
member this, whatever happens. If there was 
anything else I could do to help you, Arthur, 
I would not rest content with my words. If 
by any possibility there is anything, Jet me 
know immediately. If you desire it I will 
come to you—if it will help or comfort you iu 
any way. I am sure, though, that everything 
will end happily at last. It is, perhaps, the 
last thick darkness that precedes the day. 
For, dear Arthur, that there will by-and-by 
dawn for you and me a beautiful day, 1 am well 
assured. Look forward then out of this pres¬ 
ent darkness to the light which is to come, 
and have faith and hope that it will come. 

“ You know what I told you at parting. If 
it was possible to make it stronger by wonts, 
then would I repeat my plight to yon. I will 
do better—I will fulfil it. Write to me the 
very moment you get this letter. Tell mu if 
there is anything I can do; do not he afraid 
that X shall shrink from anything that will 
help you, or that I shall look on it as other 
than a joy and privilege if you can he bene¬ 
fited over so little. I wish I could make you 
feel how infinitely and entirely this is true. 

“Dear, dear Arthur! You are a hundred 
times dearer to mo since I have learned that 
you are in sorrow and difficulty. I shall ask 
God every moment of my life to help you in 
some of the many of his marvellous ways, 
and bring you safely out of all pain, and trial, 
ami temptation at last. 

“ Youu Littiaj Winsuk.” 

This letter was simply directed to “Arthur 
Huntington, Yera Cruz;” the paper had only 
said the affair happened iu Vera Cruz. Of 
course Winnie knew nothing of Miguel 
LasccUcs, Esq., and so that was omitted. All 
well! she might as well have omitted the 
whole, for only one letter of the two which . 
left Arcadia together ever reached the heart¬ 
sick, desolate young fellow in prison in a 
strange land. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was nearly a week before Grace Hun¬ 
tington met Mr. Gates again after their inter¬ 
view in the arbor. Not that sho took the 
trouble to avoid him—she was too proud and 
independent for that; hut she was quite ill, 
too ill to leave her room, though there was 
nothing specially serious about her indisposi¬ 
tion. “A sort of nervous prostration,” the 
doctor said, leaving her some powders, which 
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she threw out of the window at the first op¬ 
portunity. She knew that all the powders In 
Doctor FoIIansbee’s office could not ease the 
pain, and shame, and grief in her heart. She 
was angry and vexed at Arthur for bringing 
this sorrow upon her, and yet her heart 
pleaded for him continually with tender 
yearning pity. If she had written to him she 
would have overwhelmed him with bitter re¬ 
proaches, ending in passionate outpourings of 
love and forgiveness. She could not have 
written a letter like Winnie Lester’s, without 
a word of reproach or blame, avoiding so 
delicately as she had done all allusion to the 
cause of the trouble, and forgetting her own 
pain in her wish to lighten his. But she did 
not write to him; her father anticipated that 
she possibly might do so, and peremptorily 
forbade it, forbade it with such a look on Ids 
face that she dared not disobey. He had 
never addressed himself so harshly to her be¬ 
fore; indeed, lie had been cold rather than 
liarsli in Ids family, always, save in Ids col¬ 
lisions witli Arthur, and lie had never been 
harsh with him till after ho learned of his 
attachment to Winifred Lester. From that 
moment he had seemed to he sot against him, 
particularly as Arthur persisted in keeping 
up the intimacy in spite of Ids remonstrances 
ami commands. 

Of course, when Grace recovered so far 
that there was no further excuse for her 
keeping her room, she met Mr. Gates as 
usual, at the table in the drawing-room, and 
occasionally about the grounds, though as it 
was getting well into September this occurred 
less often than it had done when the summer 
was in its prime, 

Besides, Fred Montgomery was there more 
now, and she devoted herself to him very 
much more than she really cared to, for Mr, 
Gates’s special edification. But she began to 
see, after a time, that she was having her 
labor for nothing. Mr. Gates did not choose 
to be edified. He chose rather to pay her 
little lover-like attentions in such a guarded, 
noncommittal manner, that she could neither 
refuse nor resent them without making her¬ 
self appear ridiculous. Day after day these 
attentions increased and grew marked, and 
Mr. Montgomery got jealous, and accused 
Grace of “encouraging” Gates, whereupon 
Grace said very serenely that she “ had always 
expected they should quarrel, and it might as 
well be about Mr. Gates as religion or politics, 
the subjects most other people quarrelled 
over,” 


But in her secret heart she was angry and 
annoyed at the persistent devotion of Gates. 
She was cool and haughty towards him, but 
it made no difference whatever* Sometimes 
she felt as If his steady persistence was weav¬ 
ing some sort of an invisible net from which 
she could not escape, and she grew nervous 
nnd half alarmed at the improbable fancy. 

But one clay, whether purposely or not. 
Mr. Gates gave tier an opportunity to repulse 
him. They were left a moment alone in the 
parlor. The faint twilight was settling in tho 
corners, and throwing a shadowy halo over 
the gleaming whiteness of a little marble 
group of “ the Graces,” a glowing painting of 
an Italian sunset, and the proud, brilliant, 
beautiful face of Grace Huntington. Ho 
came up very closely to where she was stand¬ 
ing, saying carelessly and smilingly, as if it 
was an accepted and expected thing: 

“When we arc married, my dear, I am 
going to have your portrait painted, and I 
want you to wear this beautiful robe,” touch¬ 
ing the elegant purple moire —'“and look as 
queenly and magnificent as you do to-night.” 

“Sir!” she cried, turning upon him 
haughtily. 

“ When we are married.” 

“Silence, sir!” she interrupted, her great 
black eyes blazing and flashing, “ You shall 
not insult mo in my father’s house 1” 

What more might have passed between 
them if Mr. Huntington had not just then 
come into the room, must be left wholly to 
the imagination. Mr. Gates immediately fell 
into an easy, animated conversation—he was 
a fine conversationalist—'with Mr. Hunting- 
ton, and Grace was too proud to retire, lest 
ho might fancy ho had the power to annoy 
and disturb her. As if lie did not know that 
long ago! 

Presently Mrs. Huntington and Tlieo came 
in* lights were brought, and a casual ob¬ 
server, looking into the beautiful room, with 
its elegant adornments and rich upholstery— 
its stately, handsome, smiling mistress, with 
the beautiful, delicate young face of her hoy 
resting against her shoulder—its master, cool, 
elegant and self-possessed, with wealtli and 
independence, and self-satisfaction written all 
over him; his partner, easy, graceful and 
handsome—his daughter, brilliant and queen¬ 
ly—a casual observer, I say, looking into this 
room would say that here, at least, there was 
untiling wanting to fill the measure of earth¬ 
ly felicity and content. And yet—and yet! 

Somehow the conversation glided from 
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general to special subjects, ami an elopement 
which had occurred in a neighboring town 
led to quite an animated discussion upon the 
subject of elopements and estrangements In 
general, Mr. Gates contending that under 
certain circumstances it was the best thing 
for both parties, and Air. Huntington declar¬ 
ing strongly against it. 

“I always think a woman’s judgment, or 
intuition, as people persist in calling judg¬ 
ment in a woman, much clearer in these 
cases than a man’s,” said ^ r * Gates, smiling¬ 
ly, with a careless glance towards Airs. Hun¬ 
tington. “ Now I submit the question to her 
decision. Is Airs. Davidson, the lady who 
lias left her husband, to be utterly condemned 
for the course she has taken ?” 

lie turned towards her as ho spoke, in an 
easy, smiling, deferential manner. 

“I don’t know the circumstances,” she 
replied, without meeting his glance. 

“I supposed you had read it in the papers 
—such things always get into the papers, you 
know. Perhaps you have noticed the eager¬ 
ness the general public has for scandals of 
this sort?” 

“ I—I do not know, yes, perhaps I have,” 
site answered, slowly. 

“Well, about this Mrs. Davidson. Tour 
husband can see no possible excuse for her, 
but being a woman I am sure you will he 
more lenient, and I shall gain an ally. The 
story, as near ns I can learn, Is as follows: 
Mrs, Annette Davidson and her husband 
Henry Davidson, did not live as pleasantly 
together as might have been desired. This 
was the beginning. After the estrangements 
and differences had opened the way tempta¬ 
tion crept in. Air. Davidson did not appre¬ 
ciate his wife; on the contrary ho went to a 
good deal of trouble to make her lift! with 
him as repulsive and disagreeable as ho could 
well do. In this state of affairs Mrs David¬ 
son naturally stood in need of sympathy and 
friendship. One Harriett, living somewhere 
thereabouts, a good Samaritan, it appeal's, 
found this poor woman and bound up her 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine—of course I 
speak somewhat metaphorically—and one day 
last week took her away altogether, for safo 
keeping, I suppose. Now what do you say, is 
she guilty or not guilty?” 

He leaned a little forward as he asked the 
question, but Airs. Huntington did not ap¬ 
pear to see him. There was a vivid crimson 
spot in each of her cheeks, but she answered 
rather indifferently: 


“It would bo altogether impossible for mo 
to decide a question of which I know nothing 
but rumors—of which no one here knows 
nothing but rumors.” 

“Perhaps you arc right—indeed, lam quite 
sure you are. But now that we are on this 
subject I want to get an opinion from you. 
I am so sure you will agiec with me, yon see, 
and Air. Huntington will be out-voted” be 
said, smiling. 

“ But I tell you I know nothing of this Ahs, 
Davidson, Air. Gates,” she replied, in a 
slightty vexed tone. 

“Certainly; I do not propose to mention 
that estimable lady’s name again,” was the 
suave answer. “You object to giving judg¬ 
ment in this case because none of us know 
aught but newspaper rumors, which I am 
compelled to admit are not always perfectly 
reliable. But there once happened a some¬ 
what similar ease under my personal cogni¬ 
zance. 1 know this is correct. Now, Air. 
Huntington, as I shall want your verdict as 
well as your wife’s, 1 bespeak your attention 
to the story.” 

“It is not a personal experience, I trust V 
Grace said, sotlo vuce . 

“Happily not, as I have never had a wife” 
he answered, with a low bow. “That 
pleasure is yet in store for me.” 

Grace blushed hotly with vexation and 
mortification, not only at his bow and smile, 
and meaning words, but that he should have 
heard what slipped involuntarily from her 
lips, and was not meant for his ear. 

“ The afiatr I am about to relate,” resumed 
Gates, quietly, “happened several years ago, 
but in a social or moral question, Uko tins, 
dates are of no particular account. Human 
nature is very much alike hi all ages, and a 
religious or scientific truth accepted in one 
era which has been deemed heretical in 
another, finds no parallel in these social 
questions which affect only the heart and 
the morals. But to the story. 

“A gentleman whom we will call Yerdicr— 
though of course you understand that Yev- 
dier was not his name—married, after a 
brief acquaintance, a young lady rather be¬ 
low himself in social standing, but fine-look¬ 
ing, ambitious and proud. There were those 
who hinted that pride and ambition were the 
chief incentives to the marriage on her part, 
but I have so exalted an opinion of the female 
character that I consider such a thing simply 
impossible.” 

Mrs. Huntington, who had been sitting 
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almost directly facing the narrator, and in 
the full light, rose and moved back to a scat 
near the window, where only her profile was 
clearly visible. 

“ This wedded pair lived together in the 
sweetest accord, as far as the outside world 
knew, for five years,” he continued. “They 
pad one child, a bright, handsome boy—and, 
H is doubtless a fancy, but Theo always 
brings the child back to me as he looked the 
last time 1 saw him, after his mother had 
diverted him, and he had fallen into the rapid 
decline, induced, the physicians said, by ex¬ 
treme mental grief and—” 

«I)id the child die?” interrupted Mrs. 
Huntington, in a sharp intense voice, turning 
her eyes for an instant towards his face in a 
quick wild sort of way. 

“ Excuse me, 1 beg. I am a miserable band 
at relating events,” he replied, apologetically. 
“I am not only exciting your feelings but 
prejudicing jour judgment by the inartistic 
way in which I am telling the story. Let mo 
go back and begin over again. They had. as 
1 said, a child of rare brightness, gentleness 
and beauty. The mother appeared passion¬ 
ately attached to him, and everything went 
merry as a marriage bell, apparently. Judge 
then, if you can, of the surprise, and horror, 
and indignation, and nearly every other sen¬ 
timent except admiration, which convulsed 
the small quiet town in which they lived, 
when one morning the rumor ran through it 
that Mrs. Yerdicr had deserted her husband 
and child and gone to parts unknown! 
There is no place under the sun where scan¬ 
dal so runs riot, and grows, and thrives, and 
luxuriates, as in one of your small quiet 


towns. It is the only license these very 
moral people allow themselves—the con¬ 
templation of somebody else’s shortcomings. 
It is curious how thoroughly they seem to 
enjoy it; it is one of those perplexing moral 
paradoxes I could never wholly understand.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Huntington, “that it 
would be impossible for them to condemn her 
too strongly. A woman who would commit 
such an act deserves neither pity nor con¬ 
sideration.” 

“There you go again!” Gates said, with a 
little laugh. “ Let me put in the extenuating 
circumstances. In the first place Yerdief 
was not so rich as he had been represented 
to be; and in the second place they did not 
live quite as pleasantly together as was sup¬ 
posed—at least Vcrdier admitted tiiat they 
sometimes had words. Again, Yerdier had 
rather convivial habits, and—well, I think 
the woman quite right to better herself in the 
way she did; she certainly did make a for¬ 
tunate venture, and a very advantageous 
exchange.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Hun¬ 
tington. 

“ O, she married again, and—\vell,IbelievO 
that is all, except that she lived happy ever 
after,” lie replied, with a laugh. “Do you 
not agree with me, Mrs. Huntington, that she 
deserved this pleasant fate?” 

“ I do, Mr. Gates,” she answered, in a clear 
incisive voice. 

“And you, Mr. Huntington?” 

“ I think,” ho answered, deliberately, “if I 
was the man she disgraced to this last impo¬ 
sition, 1 cannot call it marriage, that I should 
be tempted to shoot her!” 
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A REPUTATION AT STAKE. 


BY MRS. It. B. EDSON. 

PART THIRD. 

CHAPTER VII. 


F OR several days Tlieo had been slightly 
ill. The fair little face drooped oftener 
against his mother’s shoulder, and the blue 
veins in the snowy temples showed with 
greater distinctness. 13ut the indisposition 
was considered but slight, and it was not 
thought necessary to call in a physician, 
Mr. nuntington was more than ever immersed 
in business at this time, and though lie would 
not admit it to himself, was not quite as 
hopeful and sure of his prosperity, finatieiaHy, 
as he had generally been. The season was a 
particularly dull one for trade, and somehow 
his affairs had got unusually complicated 
since he had taken a partner in the business, 
though no blame could he attached to Mr. 
Gates, who had taken even more than his 
share of the care and interest of the firm 
upon himself. lie was away at this time 
selling goods and making collections on out¬ 
standing debts upon previous consignments, 
which the agents had neglected or were un¬ 
able to collect. These goods had been sent 
mostly to Pennsylvania—Williamsport and 
Reading—and to Frmceton,New Jersey. Mr. 
Gates was absent nearly two weeks at these 
places, returning one evening quite unex¬ 
pectedly, and walking in upon Mr. Hunting- 
ton rather abruptly as be sat at his desk in 
the little oflice up one flight, hack in the 
great carriage manufactory. The gentlemen 
shook hands, and Mr. Gates sank into a chair 
—an casy-cbair, nicely stuffed and covered 
with green plush had found its way up the 
narrow stairs into the office, since Mr. Gates’s 
advent—with a little scarcely perceptible air 
of disappointment, or dissatisfaction, at 
something. 

“Well?” said Mr. Huntington, pushing 
hack the papers and sitting bolt upright on 
his stool. 

" Have you placed full confidence in Copley, 
Mr. Huntington?” asked Gates, leisurely re¬ 
moving his rubbers, and brushing some 
spatters of mud from bis coatsleevc. 

“I have. I have trusted him more than 
any man who has ever sold goods for me; 
why do you ask?” Mr. Huntington said, 
with an effort to appear indifferent. 


“0, it is probably all right then. But 
when the fellow told me of three or four 
failures of parties he had trusted with some 
of your best carriages, and the consequent 
loss—dead loss—on them, I, not knowing the 
man, was not sure he was perfectly honest. 
I am glad you consider him reliable, and so 
wc will pocket the loss as philosophically as 
we can.” 

“Ilow much is it?” asked Huntington, 
quickly. 

“ Well, about twelve hundred on the car¬ 
riages, and about eight hundred and fifty on 
other miscellaneous debts. I succeeded in 
getting several hundred which he considered 
doubtful, however, which is a thread of 
brightness, at least. I have also sold out the 
last consignment in a lump, to he taken to 
the South. I made some reduction in price, 
judging it better policy to do so than to hold 
them with the risk of having them on our 
hands another season. I hope you will 
approve of what I have done.” 

Mr. Huntington’s eyes were upon the floor, 
and so lie did not see the odd, inexplicable 
expression on his partner’s face; very prob¬ 
ably lie would not have noticed it if they had 
not been, not being particularly observant in 
flue shades of expression. 

“I wish you had discharged Copley alto¬ 
gether,” he said, after a little pause. “I 
don’t think there will many more carriages 
go to Williamsport, and in fact to Reading 
either, for that matter. Why not ship our 
goods direct to the South, and save the profits 
these middle men make, for ourselves? wo 
need it enough, neaven knows!” wheeling 
abruptly about on his stool and drawing a 
pile of papers before him. 

“ Then I have done right. I hardly dared 
mention the responsibility I had taken upon 
myself,” Gates said, in a tone of great appar¬ 
ent relief. “I have discharged Copley and 
settled the business all up in Pennsylvania. 
This was one reason I sold those last carriages 
at the sacrifice I mentioned, I wished the 
business closed there. I think if you could 
have gone there yourself a year ago it would 
have been five thousand dollars in your pocket. 
But it is no use to lament what is beyond our 
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power to remedy. Here is the money—-four¬ 
teen thousand and seventy-seven dollars—sec 
Out it is all right, and then I believe I will 
go out to Chestnut Villa, this railroad riding 
tires me unmercifully,” 

Mr. Huntington counted the money, de¬ 
clared it what his partner had stated, and 
deposited it in the safe for the night, it being 
past banking hours, and the Arcadia Batik 
was not perhaps any safer place of deposit 
than his own strong safe, with a watchman 
always on duty about the building. 

When Mr. Gates went out he met Diets 
Mallory the watchman, just outside the 
lower door. 

“Ah Dick, good-evening, my good fellow,” 
he said, cordially. Sir. Gates had a faculty 
for appearing cordial. 

“Glad to see you back, sir,” said Dick, in¬ 
wardly gratified that Mr. Gates should con¬ 
descend to shake hands with him so warmly} 
Mr. Huntington never did it in Ins life. 

“A chill raw night for your business,” 
shivering as the east wind blew the mist and 
hue storm in hia face. 

“ Yes sir; but I don’t mind it, I am used to 
it,” was the cheerful answer. 

“ If I didn’t know yon were a strictly tem¬ 
perate fellow, Dick, I think Yd give you about 
two table-spoonfuls of brandy and cayenne 
that is left in my flask. I rode all last night 
and changed cars twice, and once had to 
wait near an hour at a miserable little station 
not large enough for the women and children, 
and consequently got chilled through and 
had quite a respectable ague. I rather think 
it’s a difficulty indigenous to the locality, for 
the station master said, with a sort of brisk 
alacrity, that he would give 111 c something 
that would fix me. Wasn't it warm, though! 
But it helped me to get better immediately. 
There was one other change, and not know¬ 
ing Imv long wo might have to wait through 
.accident or mismanagement, I accepted his 
.proposition, and took enough for another 
dose in the little half-pint flask which lie had 
it in. But the connection was perfect next 
time, and here it is now,” taking it from his 
breast pocket. “ I’ve no further use for it, 
and y» u may need it before morning, if this 
sort of thing continues. If you don’t want it 
toss it in the river, or anywhere you like. 
Good-night to you, Mallory, and pleasant 
■ dreams!” he added, with a light laugh, as he 
turned and walked away. 

Grace had gone out to visit a young lady 
friend, and Mrs. Huntington and Theo wero 


alone in the little back parlor, Theo cosily 
established on a sofa drawn up in front of the 
grate in which sparkled and flashed one of 
the brightest and cheeriest of wood fires 
imaginable. Suddenly the door opened and 
Mr. Gates stood framed in the doorway. 
They had never met, save the next morning 
at breakfast, since the evening of the discus¬ 
sions mentioned in the last chapter. It did 
not seem probable, though, that so irrelevant 
a matter could be long remembered by either, 
and it could not therefore have been that 
which sent the blood so suddenly from Amy 
Huntington’s face. The woman was probably 
nervous, and easily startled at sudden dis¬ 
turbances, like the majority of her sex. 

“This is delightful, Mrs. Huntington” lie * 
said, coming forward and taking the hand she 
mechanically extended. “ I)o you know I 
fancy you must be the happiest woman hi 
the world, without a need; an anxiety or a 
regret.” 

lie was holding her hand and looking 
curiously in her face as he said this, a faint 
mocking smile in his dark handsome eyes. 

“ I am glad you are so wise as to see it, 
Mr. Gates,” she answered, quietly. “I have, 
however, been a little anxious about Theo 
these, few days past, hut he Is better now,” 
caressing the little hand that was reached out 
towards her. 

“Ah? Mr. Huntington did not. mention 
it. lie is so chary of speaking of these 
things which lie the nearest his heart—his 
wife and children. He keeps up an appear¬ 
ance of interest anti devotion to * business’ 
on purpose to deceive people as to when; his 
treasure really is. You are a fortunate 
woman in having such a husband, my dear 
madam.” 

“ Thank yon,” she responded, coldly. 

“O, it’s nothing to thank me for—at least 
It never has been, so far,” he answered, with 
a faint accent on the last words. “It i*, 
though, really a matter for thankfulness when 
one has a husband whoso ‘heart safely trusts 
in her,’ like the woman mentioned in the 
Scriptures—the virtuous woman, I believe it 
was?” looking up questioning])* in her face. 

“nave )i»n made a successful trip, Mr. 
Gates?” she asked, without noticing his lust 
remark or question. 

Curiously enough, he suddenly changed 
color and dropped his eyes. 

“Well, I am sorry to Bay matters were not 
just as your husband expected,” he said, 
with a little appearanco of reluctance to 
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disturb her with unfavorable business news, 
“lie is not quite as rich as he believed him¬ 
self to be* but a man in his circumstances 
docs not mind a little loss of a thousand or 
two. By the way, my dear Mrs. Huntington, 
I have a little matter I was wishing to men¬ 
tion to you, and I may find no more favorable 
opportunity than the present. Are you quite 
sure Theo is better?” he asked, interrupting 
himself, and bonding over the boy with a 
tender appearance of anxiety. “I don’t like 
to see him leek as he does now, he reminds 
me so much of the little child I was speaking 
of the other evening—Verdier’s child, you 
remember.” 

“Did—did he die?” she asked, faintly. 

“1 heard that lie did; mourned himself to 
death for his mother, sonic said. Others 
said it was the lack of care ho received; there 
were so many to he looked after in a place 
like that, it wouldn’t be reasonable to expect 
a child to get the care and attention he would 
from his mother—such for instance as you 
give your child.” 

“.Such a place as u7mf?” she asked, with 
sudden sharpness. 

“ Why, the asylum where they carried him, 
of course; didn’t I say that Ycrdiec cleared 
out after his wife deserted him ? Poor fellow’! 
I have no doubt he was nearly distracted, and 
so forgot his duty to his child. Bather an 
unpleasant affair all round, especially the 
death of the child, who was, at least, inno¬ 
cent. Can you explain how it is that the 
innocent so invariably suffer with the guilty? 
As, for instance, you or 1 commit a wrong or 
an error—not that we arc more liable to do 
so than others—but just for the sake of 
illustration—and all whom we love, or who 
love us, are immediately involved in our dis¬ 
grace and shame. It hardly seems justice, 
does it?” he asked, with the air of a man 
trying to solve some intricate providential 
problem, but with a curious mocking light in 
Iiis eyes that more than half denied his 
sincerity of interest. 

“ Xo, I do not think it is justice,” she an¬ 
swered, more emphatically than she lmd yet 
spoken, and a trifle bitterly, besides. “This 
terrible and inexorable law has dragged down 
scores of innocent ones to destruction ami 
misery; not from any fault of theirs, not from 
any wrong intent, or wish, er desire, No, it is 
not justice!” 

She rose from her chair and walked once 
or twice across the room excitedly, her face 
colorless and her eyes flashing. Edmund 


Gates watched her covertly from under his 
lowered lids, but he made no appearance of 
noticing her excitement. When she came 
and sat down he said quietly; 

“ Now, before we wander of)’ upon further 
discussions, I think I had better speak of the 
matter I mentioned just now. It is rather a 
difficult ami delicate matter to broach, and 
perhaps I should go to Mr. Huntington, but 
I had a fancy that your influence might have 
more weight in the matter. Simply, then, I 
love your daughter, and wish to marry her. 
I have not the vanity to suppose her very 
deeply in love with me, but I think you could 
persuade her to receive me favorably. This 
is why I have come to you. I think I can 
safely count on your cooperation. I do not 
think you will choose the alter halite,” 

There was one little swift glance into the 
handsome smiling, mocking eves, and Amy 
Huntington answered in a low unsteady 
voice: 

“ I—I will speak to her—I will do all I 
can.” 

The conference had closed just in time, for 
Mr. Huntington’s step already sounded in 
the hall. Mr. Gates rose up to go. 

“ Remember—these are my only terms,” he 
said, as he passed by her to the dining-room 
door, through which he disappeared just as 
Mr, Huntington came in from the hall. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Grace 
Huntington got home, but she found her 
mother waiting for her in the hack parlor. 
She was quite alone, and—perhaps it was 
weariness, perhaps anxiety for Theo, perhaps 
the weird flickering firelight flashing across 
her face—looked so wan, and old, and O, so 
desolate and hopeless, that Grace instinctively 
recalled the vision site had seen in the mirror 
that June evening almost six months ago. 

“You should not have sat up for me,dear 
mother,” she said, coming up and touching 
her forehead with her red smiling lips. 
“I’ve had a magnificent time; there were 
lots of nice people there—or perhaps I should 
say ‘the beauty and elite of Arcadia were 
well represented.’ That certainly sounds 
more elegant, besides being original 1 There 
was a Mr. Ingraham there—a cousin of the 
Morleys—who knows father very intimately, 
he says. I don’t know as it is etiquette, but 
I gave him a very warm invitation to call— 
he’s a splendid man, mother, I know you’ll 
like him.” 

“Yes dear, I presume so,” she answered, 
absently. The truth was sho had a very 
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vague idea of wlmt Grace had been saying 
since sho came into the room. “Grace” she 
said, with an abruptness that made that 
young lady start so violently that she 
dropped a pretty shell bracelet she had 
just slipped from her wrist, breaking it into 
three pieces against the marble of the table. 

“Never mind it now,” Mrs. Huntington 
said, as Grace stooped to pick the pieces from 
the carpet where they had fallen, “ I want to 
talk to you a moment, my daughter. Mr. 
Gales lias this evening informed me that lie 
loves you and wishes you to become his wife. 
Tou could not do anything which would add 
so much to my whole future happiness as to 
accept his offer, Grace.” 

“Mother, Mr, Gates can never he anything 
to me more than the merest friend; not that 
even, if he persists in persecuting me In this 
•way,” she interrupted, hastily. 

“Do not answer yet, take time to think of 
it,” she said, in a pleading voice. “I know 
he may seem old to you, but you will soon 
cease to mind that. Ho is fine looking ami—” 

“Mother, I am engaged to Fred Mont¬ 
gomery; need there be anything more said 
on this unpleasant subject?” she interrupted, 
in a faintly impatient tone, 

“Engaged to Frederic Montgomery!” 

“Certainly; is there anything so very 
dreadful in that—at least for you? You 
couldn’t expect me to marry into a more 
‘perfectly unexceptionable* family, surely; 
and as for the gentleman himself, is he not 
the model of elegance, and good-breeding, 
and—and deportment?” smiling faintly, and 
just a little wearily. 

“But do you love him, my child?” sho 
asked, anxiously, the strong mother-love for 
the moment overcoming every other feeling, 
and making her child’s happiness the one 
thought of her heart. 

“ O, don’t let us talk sentiment at this hmu* 
of the night, my darling mother,” Grace re¬ 
plied, with a iittle rippling laugh. w 1 trust I 
am Christian enough to love even my ene¬ 
mies—with mental reservation—and my 
neighbor as myself. How is Theo this 
evening?” her voice suddenly softening, and 
losing its indifferent tone. 

“Nearly well, I think. He has slept nearly 
all the evening, and hardly roused when his 
father carried him up to bed. Grace, once 
more; is it quite too late for you to consider 
Mr. Gates’s proposal?” sho asked, rising and 
coming to her daughter’s side. 

“ There has never been a time when it was 


not too late,” she replied, haughtily. “I did 
not know before that you were such a zealous 
partisan of his. i am sorry to disappoint 
you—very! Good-night. Don’t let my love 
affairs keep you awake, they never do me—in 
fact, they arc the least of all my troubles 
under the sunand with a bow and a cool 
smilo she gathered up her long train of 
rustling silk and ran lightly up to her 
room. 

The hands of the pretty marble-and-bronze 
clock ou the mantel pointed to twelve, and 
still Amy Huntington sat in a low chair, be¬ 
fore the blackened and dying embers in the 
grate, her hands crossed nervously in her lap, 
and a look of terrible apprehension and 
despair in her white weary face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A heavy northeast wind and rain was 
drenching the streets, ami making the earth 
literally “a vale of tears,” when llichard 
Huntington and his partner drove down to 
their place of business. It was quite early, 
and the streets looked desolate, and gloomy, 
and wretched, as only country streets can 
under a drenching autumnal rain. The dead 
leaves were swept into long sombre wlnrows, 
and the few late asters by the roadside, which 
had withstood the frosts, Jay crushed, and 
broken, and dismembered, their blue eyes half 
closed as if in death. 

The employees of the establishment had 
nearly all arrived, and the busy sounds of 
labor and the hum of voices gave cheerful¬ 
ness and life to the general desolation which 
ruled out of doors. 

“A fire in the office, Tom,” Mr. Huntington 
said, looking into one of the rooms on the 
lower floor, where most of the labor of the 
establishment was done. 

“ Yes sir,” responded the boy, and almost 
immediately appeared behind him on the 
stairs with a hod of coal. 

“Wo shall have to start tho furnaces 
Monday, I think, Gates; it will he more 
economical than these separate fires, now that 
it is getting so late in tho season,” Mr. Hun¬ 
tington said, as they stood waiting for the boy 
to kindle tho fire, 

“Yes, it will be bettor, I think,” Gates re¬ 
sponded, adding, after the boy had gone out, 
“ I suppose, as it is pay day to-morrow, wo 
shall want some of that money. Perhaps wo 
had better find out just how much, and de¬ 
posit the rest this morning. Money is a little 
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too tight Just now to tun any risks of 
losing what we have at our command.” 

“I have kept more or less money here every 
day and night of the years that I have carried 
on the business, and I never lost a penny yet,” 
Huntington said, with the air of a man who 
does not wish to be disputed. 

“And for that matter, probably never will,” 
was the response. “But you will admit, I 
suppose, that it will be more profitable to in¬ 
vest what we do not wish to use?” 

“ l certainly propose to do so Immediately 
the pay roll is made up. We will attend to 
it at once. Here is the hey to the safe; bring 
the trunk here; it contains some twelve 
hundred dollars, besides the fourteen thousand 
and fifty you brought yesterday.” 

Mr. Gates took the key and went towards 
the safe. 

“My God, Huntington!” he exclaimed, 
excitedly, “look here.” 

Mr. Huntington was at his side instantly, 
and together the two men bent down and 
examined the safe. The outer lock had been 
most adroitly picked; the inner compartment, 
which contained the money, very cleverly 
and artistically blown open, the heavy iron 
door hanging against the masonry of the 
outer compartment, which was partially 
blown away on the inside. 

Air. Huntington reached in mechanically 
and took out tlie trunk. It was nearly half 
full of bonds, notes, deeds, etc.; but the 
money, both packages, w’as gone. 

“ There must be no time lost,” Gates ex¬ 
claimed, springing to his feet; “if only I had 
left the money at the bank!” 

“ Banks are robbed sometimes, perhaps you 
know,” Huntington said, shortly, his face 
cold and stern. “ I’d like the pleasure of 
shooting the scoundrel who did tln'3, 
however.” 

Immediately measures were taken to ferret 
out the perpetrator of this daring burglary. 
Hick Mallory bad been in the building all 
night, and had not seen or heard anything but 
the wind and rain. 

“Probably if there had been an earthquake 
he would have thought it the cifects of tlio 
wind ” Mr. Huntington said, angrily, inly de¬ 
termining to discharge him forthwith. One 
thing seemed particularly strange. The oflice 
door had been locked by Mr. Huntington 
himself on the previous evening. There was 
hut one key to that lock, which was a peculiar 
one, and that key had not been out of his 
possession a moment, as he \va3 entirely 


positive. There was no appearance of any 
one’s having entered by the windows, which 
closed with strong springs, and were besides 
fifteen feet from the ground, over a soft, 
clayey lawn, which would have immediately 
revealed any demonstrations hi that direction. 

The usual detective measures were taken, 
Hick Mallory discharged—“ for inattention to 
duty—” and the partners waited with what 
grace they could, the success of their efforts, 
Mr. Gates the more hopeful of the two, as he 
bad been tbe more active and vigorous in the 
inauguration of measures for the recovery of 
the money. Somehow Mr. Huntington had 
seemed rather disheartened and depressed by 
the affair, than indignant, as would naturally 
he supposed from Ids temperament l\e would 
have been. Did the great carriage manu¬ 
facturing business show signs of tottering to 
ruin? 

It was the evening of the third day after 
the robbery that Grace sat alone, reading, in 
the back parlor, when Mr. Gates came quickly 
In. She rose immediately, and was on the 
point of leaving the room, when he said, very 
politely: 

" If you would give me your attention a 
moment, Miss Huntington, I should feel 
obliged.” 

She sat down facing him, and looked 
steadily in his face with a cool questioning 
gaze. It would have disconcerted some men, 
but Mr. Gates merely looked amused. 

“1 suppose,” he said, coming and standing 
directly before her, and looking with a sort of 
hold admiration into her face, “ that a man of 
my years is supposed to have outlived senti¬ 
ment, as, if he asks a woman to be bis wife, 
be does it in common prosaic language, going 
into no unnecessary raptures about ‘angels,’ 
and the like. I should hate terribly to do 
anything contrary to the received opinion, 
besides I have my doubts about your being 
an angel—quite! But you are what suits me 
better; a proud, spirited and,” stepping a 
little nearer and leaning over her, “ gloriously 
handsome woman, and 1 love you—and will 
you marry me?” 

“I will not!” she replied, in a tone that 
was as sharp and clear and cold as ice. 

“I think you had better, Miss Huntington,” 
he said, without evident embarrassment or 
emotion. 

“Mr. Gates, are you aware you are imperti¬ 
nent?” she asked, haughtily, the magnificent 
eyes flashing and darkening. 

“ No, am 1 ? 1 really think you had better. 
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Am I to blame for saying so? I believe your 
mother agrees with me, notwithstanding Mr. 
Montgomery’s manifold attractions and prior 
claim.” 

“Mr. Gates,” she said, rising, “may X re¬ 
quest that you will bring this interview to an 
end as quickly as possible? I shall marry 
Mr. Montgomery, agreeable to my promise—” 

“Excuse me for doubting a lady’s word,” 
lie interrupted. 

“And if I should not, I would sooner throw 
myself into the Mohawk than bo your wife, 
sir!” she retorted. 

A slow flush crept into his white cheek, 
showing plainly through the dark heavy 
heard, but he gave no other sign of discom¬ 
posure. 

“ Perhaps you will not believe me,” lie said, 
quietly and suavely, “ but it is nevertheless 
true that I am less sorry for myself, than for 
you, for,” his voice growing suddenly fierce 
and passionate, “ I do love you, Grace Hun¬ 
tington, and for that love’s sake I was willing 
to forego something which is said to be as 
sweet—revenge! Your answer is final, is it, 
Miss Huntington?” 

“It is—utterly and irrevocably final, Mr. 
Gates. 1 hope you will not put me to tho 
trouble to repeat it again. I am heartily tired 
of your persecutions, and I can think of 
nothing that can be harder or moredifiiculb 
to endure than your ‘love/ as you call it.” 

“ Possibly you may find something harder 
even than that,” the slow sullen red rising to 
his temples. “ If you ever should, remember 
you had the chance to avert it offered you, 
and you scorned it. Good-evening, Miss 
Huntington” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Gates,” she replied, 
coldly. 

“ I have been a fool to bo won from my 
purpose—tho purpose which brought me 
here—the desire and purpose of twenty years 
—by the handsome face of a girl!” Gates 
said angrily, to himself when lie had gained 
his own room. “Well, that folly is pretty 
effectually laid, I trust. I think I will see 
what virtue there is in stones now, like the 
farmer in tho fable.” 

Mrs. Amy Huntington was brushing out 
her magnificent hair before the elegant swing¬ 
ing mirror over tho marble-topped dressing- 
table in her chamber. Theo had gone out 
for a drive with Grace; tho air was so clear 
ami bright and soft they hoped it might bring 
a little warmth into the pale face. The house 
was very quiet and still, and a sort of dreamy 


languor brooded over the hills arid valleys, 
and over the river rolling leisurely below, en¬ 
veloped in a faint silvery mist, with shafts of 
gold hero and there where the sunshino 
touched it. 

Into this languorous atmosphere of sweet¬ 
ness and silence the sharp ring of a boot-heel 
on the gravel smote with distinctness. Mrs. 
Huntington dropped her brush and leaned 
over the table and looked out. She saw her 
husband just disappearing round the corner 
of the house, and almost instantly heard him 
coming through the long ball below. He 
paused at the drawing-room door an instant, 
and she thought she heard him speak; then 
ho came hastily up the stairs. He came in, 
turned suddenly and bolted the door, and 
then came and stood before her. She knew 
then that her hour was come! Twenty years 
of love, and tenderness, and devotion were 
swept away like stubble before the fierce 
anger that burned in his heart at that 
moment. 

“Amy,” liow sharp and hard his voice was! 
“ tell me truly, before God, did you ever hear 
that pitiable story which Gates told thoolher 
evening about some people whom he called 
1 YcvdievV’ ” 

“Richard, he did not tell it as it was—not 
all,” she cried, cowering away from him. 

“ You-do know the story then! You were 
that miserable woman—you, with your pro¬ 
fessions of devotion—” 

“0 Richard, my husband, hear me,” she 
interrupted, putting out her hands pleadingly. 

“Your husband!” lie said, slowly, with 
scornful emphasis. “Are you quite sure, 
madam, that he is dead yet? I understand 
it is by no means certain.” 

“ But, Richard, he was not—” 

“Silence, woman 1” he interrupted, fiercely. 
“ I will not listen to any of your miserable 
subterfuges. I)o you think that I would be¬ 
lieve a word you might say, if #you took the 
most solemn oaths under heaven ? 1 tell you, 
no! I utterly despise and detest you. I—” 

“O Richard! have you no mercy?” she 
cried, catching at his arm. “ 0 Richard, I 
love you so!” 

He poshed her away, but she clung to him, 
falling on her knees, her long silken hair fall¬ 
ing over her shoulders to the floor. 

“O Richard, for the love of heaven, hear 
me,” she implored, lifting her pallid face to 
his. 

“Amy Ciivo—Verdier, or whatever your 
alias may be-—I wish to be distinctly under- 
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stood, once for all,” he said, In that hard in¬ 
dexible tone which had neither love, nor pity, 
nor mercy in it, “ from this hour I utterly 
repudiate and cast you off. You are no wifo 
of mine—why should I keep you here? You 
have proved that a woman can keep a secret, 
—when she lias her own shame to conceal by 
it. A woman whose reputation is at stake 
would naturally bo expected to play a strong 
deep game. I congratulate you upon your 
success and cleverness, but the play is ended.” 

“ 0 Richard, you will not send me away 
from you—from my children?” she gasped, 
her lips white as death. 

” I shall lake immediate steps for a separa¬ 
tion, madam. I shall not take measures for a 
divorce, as the probability is that you are not 
my wife.” 

“ I am, I am,” she sobbed. “ 0, if only you 
would let me tell you bow it was—how he 
deceived me, and—” 

“ You are a very clever actress ” he said, 
scornfully. “ If you are ever in doubt about 
an occupation, I would suggest you try that 
—provided marrying for a living fails you.” 

The white face drooped on the clasped 
hands, and for a moment a dead oppressive 
silence reigned in the room. It was broken 
by Mr. Huntington’s saying, in a cold impas¬ 
sive voice: 

‘‘There need bo no explanation made to 
the public of the cause of this separation. 
You can say you are going to travel; one 
falsehood more added to twenty years of an 
acted lie, will not probably trouble you great¬ 
ly. You can make your preparations as 
soon as possible, always remembering the 
sooner you take yourself out of my sight the 
better I shall be pleased. The disgrace is 
bitter enough without being reminded of it 
by your presence. Of course, I shall furnish 
you with funds, though not to live quite as 
luxuriantly, perhaps, as you would like, and 
which seems to have been your ruling ambi¬ 
tion throughout.” 

" Richard, you were not a rich man when 
I nursed you in that little farmhouse, so 
long ago, 0 Richard! for the sake of those 
old days, have mercy,” she cried, starting up. 

A sudden wave of dull red surged up to 
the roots of the heavy iron-gray hair of 
Richard Huntington. But whatever may 
have been the cause of so unusual a phenom¬ 
enon, it was not a sign of softening or relent¬ 
ing. The grave was not more cruel or inex¬ 
orable, nor the nether millstone harder than 
his heart at that moment. 


CHAPTER IX. 

, West Ixgkauam, Esq. was a brilliant and 
promising young lawyer who had already, at 
twenty-eight, attained an enviable popular¬ 
ity. llis father had been a judge at five ami 
thirty, and five years thereafter had died 
from the effects of being thrown from Ids 
horse. West was just sixteen, then, a brave, 
resolute, ambitious lad, already determined 
to follow bis father's profession. Judge In¬ 
graham, like very many professional men, left 
liis family nearly penniless. Ilis wife was a 
deiicate, helpless sort of a woman—belonging 
to the “ ivy ” family,so highly lauded and ad¬ 
mired by mankind, or, that portion of them 
who go into raptures over pretty, clinging, 
dependent women, who have not the ambi¬ 
tion nor ability to keep themselves from being 
thrown down and trodden under foot, if the 
“oak ” happens to fall, or be cut down—and, 
of course, being this sort of woman, was little 
help to her boy in his efforts to reach the 
goal he had set for himself, and which, I am 
happy to say, he never permitted himself for 
one single hour to lose sight of or consider 
unattainable. 

Well, lie was, as I said, twenty-eight, now; 
a man of integrity as well as talents, eloquent 
in his life as in his language, and ambitious 
for goodness as well as greatness. His moth¬ 
er had been dead a year, but the faithful old 
servant who had been in the family since his 
boyhood still remained with him, the two 
keeping house very comfortably and cosily 
together, Aunt Mol lie's only desire being that 
“ Mr. West would bring home a wife to bright¬ 
en up the house,” to which he gallantly re¬ 
plied that he “ was quite sure he could never 
find one half as bright, and nice, and hand¬ 
some as auntie.” 

West Ingraham, Esq. had not forgotten the 
cordial unconventional invitation to visit 
Chestnut Villa, neither had he forgotten the 
beautiful invitcr—if such a word is allowable 
—and had it not been for the robbery, and 
the consequent trouble and excitement it 
must inevitably have brought to them all, he 
would have sooner availed himself of it. Rut 
it was nearly a week, now, and he had but 
two days longer to stay, and so he decided to 
go that evening. I cannot believe that a 
glimpse of a bright glowing face, which flash¬ 
ed a brief smile upon him from a passing car¬ 
riage window, making him for an instant 
forget even the brightness of the sunshine, 
had anything to do with his decision. 

It is something altogether marvellous, the 
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power a human being possesses of hiding 
himself—his real self, his heart—out of sight. 
He may be in the most bitter travail of soul 
and yet his face be smiling, his voice steady 
and his speecli light. The mask shuts in 
the man, and shuts out the world alike. It 
is astonishing how little we know of even our 
daily associates or most intimate friends. We 
are surprised sometimes at some act they 
perform or some thought they express. We 
had never imagined such a thing was in 
them. 

When West Ingraham was ushered into 
the pleasant drawing-room at Chestnut Villa, 
and introduced by Grace to the handsome 
stately woman whom with a little smile of 
pride she called “ my mother,” how utterly 
impossible was it for him to suspect the de¬ 
spairing anguish of soul the fair pale face 
and quiet manner so completely concealed. 

If he fancied, which he probably did not, 
that Mr. Huntington was a trifle less social 
than usual, lie very naturally would attribute 
it to the financial trouble that had befallen 
him. 

I have, however, a very strong conviction 
that Mr. West Ingraham did not enter into a 
very deep study of but one face there, and 
that one person’s vivacity and captivating 
manners made him far Jess observant of oth¬ 
ers than on ordinary occasions. Let no one 
fancy by this that he conversed much with 
Grace, for he did not; indeed, she said very 
little at all; very likely that was the reason 
he remembered all she did say. A hint, by 
the way to heavy talkers who think to im¬ 
press themselves on others by their “ much 
speaking.” 

Very naturally the conversation turned on 
the affair of the burglary, and Mr. Ingraham 
related some instances of similar thefts in his 
knowledge, some of which had very curious 
and entirely unexpected denouements. 

“ The darkest ami most unaccountable 
aflair with which I have had to do personally 
is one in which I am at this time engaged,” 
lie said, after relating a case in which the 
wife of a man had taken the money that was 
lost, using his keys, which she took from his 
person while he was sleeping. u There is not 
to this case,” lie continued, “ anything appar¬ 
ently complicated, and yet it nonplussed sumo 
of the wisest judicial heads in the region 
where it occurred, a dozen years ago. 

“ I have a passion for these intricate cases 
that seem to shut the door squarely in one’s 
face. There is something exhilarating to me 


in a pursuit that continually eludes and per- 
plexes. I remembered of reading up the case 
at the time, and of wishing I was qualified to 
undertake it. Well, after twelve years, I have 
done so. I have taken it rather as a pastime, 
though, than as an ordinary work. After 
this lapse of time it does not seem very prob¬ 
able that I shall meet with much success, 
but this very improbability and uncertainty 
is my greatest incentive, for fame and gain, 
the common inspiration to labor, arc both 
lacking in this case from the two facts that 
the affair has ceased to attract interest, and 
that the parties are poor, 

“ The chief circumstance in the case is as 
follows: An eccentric, odd sort of a man, 
named Gordon, made a sale of some property 
valued at seventeen thousand dollars, to one 
Lovell, who gave him a draft on a certain 
city bank for that amount. Ho kept it in his 
possession, it seems, several weeks, and finally 
gave it to a broker, or rather sent it to him 
by his manservant, to get cashed for him, as 
lie wished some money to invest in a busi¬ 
ness in another State where his nephew, 
whom ho intended making his heir, was 
struggling to establish himself with a small 
capital against the heavy odds of old influen¬ 
tial and wealthy firms. The man stoutly 
averred that lie took the draft to Mr. Dealing 
the broker, who as stoutly averred that he 
never saw or heard of such a draft, in which 
statement his partner, also a clerk, fully sus¬ 
tained him, they being in the office at the 
time the draft was said to have been sent. 
As it happened, another draft from Lovell, 
payable to another party, was in their hands 
at the same time. This they had a memo¬ 
randum of, as was their custom with all busi¬ 
ness transactions, but Gordon’s was not there, 
and they declared it had never been received. 
But, strangely enough, the cashier of the 
bank in question said it was brought to him 
that forenoon by Doming & Co.’s young man, 
and lie had paid him tiie money, Mr. Lovell 
himself having been in the bank the previous 
day and spoken to them about it, supposing 
it had already been presented. 

“This, you must understand, did not come 
out for nearly two weeks, as Mr. Gordon was 
ill during that time, and supposing the mon¬ 
ey in the hands of Ins friend Doming, rested 
perfectly easy about it. It would.be time 
enough to take it when lie got able enough 
to go to his nephew. Before that time, how¬ 
ever, a despatch came to liitn with the intel¬ 
ligence that his nephew was dead, liis death 
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being the result of one of those terrible ma¬ 
chinery accidents that so frequently occur, 
lie had left a wife and daughter, and Mr. 
Gordon resolved to go to them immediately, 
and take the business his nephew had so 
suddenly dropped, and put his capital into it, 
and finally give both the benefit of it and the 
capital itself into the hands of his nephew’s 
wife, for herself and child. 

“ Mr. Gordon had been, as I said, ill for 
nearly two weeks, and lie had to be taken In 
a carriage, very carefully, for there was a dif¬ 
ficulty about his heart which made violent 
motion extremely painful to him. Then came 
the denouement about the money. The ex¬ 
citement of the affair aggravated Mr. Gor¬ 
don’s disease terribly, making him altogether 
unfit for any action in the matter. Mr. 
Doming, however, whose business integrity 
was involved, took the most active measures 
to discover tiie culprit, for some one must 
have the money, since the bank had paid it. 
lint here the testimony of the young man to 
whom the cashier said he paid it came in, 
corroborated by a gentleman who, being in 
Detniug’s oflice that morning, had accompa¬ 
nied him to the bank on some business of his 
own, and had stood by while young Alvord 
presented the checks and received the money, 
and he positively affirmed that no such draft 
as Gordon’s was presented, while both Dom¬ 
ing and his partner as positively affirmed 
that they had given no such draft into his 
hands for presentation. Just hero matters 
were interrupted by the death of Mr. Gordon, 
hastened greatly, if not entirely caused by 
the excitement consequent upon losing, at 
his time in life—lie was nearly seventy— 
nearly every dollar he was worth in the 
world. He left, among his papers, a will giv¬ 
ing everything he was worth to his nephew 
—the will, of course, having been written 
previous to ids nephew’s death. The widow 
of the nephew now' took up the case, but 
after expending nearly every penny of the 
small property left by her husband, she was 
forced to abandon it, leaving it in almost 
precisely the condition she found it. The 
bank, represented by (bo cashier, had the 
draft to substantiate their statement that 
they had paid the money. Doming & Co. 
had equally strong proof that they had never 
presented it. Darrell, the manservant of Mr. 
Gordon, stubbornly insisted that he carried 
the draft as directed, though he didn’t then 
know what it was. If any ono inclined to 
the belief that Darrell.presented it himself, 


that supposition was nullified by the positive 
assertion of the bank officers that Darrell 
was not in the bank that day, nor, in fact, 
ever to their knowledge, and if he had been 
they should not have paid so large a sum in¬ 
to his hands, lie being considered rather a 
vagabondish, irresponsible sort of a fellow, 
whom Mr. Gordon had picked up because lie 
could get his services at a bargain—a very 
important item with him. The theory at 
last settled upon was that Darrell must have 
lost the envelop containing the draft, and 
some one picked it up and presented it. This 
was met by the cashier’s positive assertion 
that no stranger presented a check, and bo- 
sides, the bank didn’t pay out mouey to 
strangers. Tlius the matter rested, and 
Charles Lester’s widow—for it was your 
neighbor, Mrs. Miriam Lester, who was to 
inherit the money—went quietly and bravely 
to work to support herself and daughter. I 
am aware that it looks like rather a quixotic 
undertaking, for me to think of discovering 
anything new at this late day, but, as I said, 
I have taken it up as a sort of pastime, hop¬ 
ing, nevertheless, very earnestly, that some 
good may come of it, if nothing more than 
the punishment of the guilty party. Perhaps 
I might say, e« passant , that I have a very 
strong faith in the inevitableness of punish¬ 
ment. I believe in the strongest and most 
literal definition of the declaration that the 
‘Lord will by no means clear the guilty/ 
Tears of steady success—years even of up¬ 
right living and repentance may come be¬ 
tween, but some day his sin will find him out 
and he will suffer his just deserts. No more; 
I do not consider it a hard or revengeful law, 
but simply the just and equitable working of 
the divine law of compensation—of cause and 
effect.” 

“ But you leave no place for forgiveness, 
for pity, for consideration of temptation, and 
deception of others which led him to it, may¬ 
be,” Mrs Huntington said, in a low voice, 
without lifting her eyes. 

“ I believe the laws of cause and effect are 
immutable. Pity and forgiveness may exist 
and be actively at work at the same time 
that the punishment descends. Kite toff I 
burn, and sin will receive its recompense, as 
well. But even while the punishment is 
most severe the heart may be lightest if re¬ 
pentance has earned forgiveness, the forgive¬ 
ness whipli softens, and strengthens, and up¬ 
lifts the soul, which takes away the love of 
sin, rather than grants it a weak exemption 
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from punishment,” Mr. Ingraham said, ear¬ 
nestly, his fine face lighting up. 

" I would give a year of my life to hear him 
make a plea, one that his heart and con¬ 
science were in,” Grace thought, with a sud¬ 
den strange glow at her heart. 

" I believe in making people suffer for their 
crimes and deceptions,” Mr. Huntington said, 
sternly, with a glance at Ills wife, which no 
one else saw but herself. 

The conversation here took a lighter turn 
for a half hour, ami then Mr. Ingraham 
took his leave, with a curious feeling of reluc¬ 
tance and regret for which he was quite at a 
loss to account. But as he walked slowly to¬ 
ward his Cousin Morloy’s, there rose, phoenix¬ 
like from the ashes of his perplexity, a beau¬ 
tiful picture which brought a faint glow to 
his pulses to remember. It was a beautiful 
girl, with a faint smile on her proud’face and 
in her glorious eyes. A superb form, just 
suiting the matehless face, from which fell 
away rich folds of shimmering lilac silk, and 
the background an elegantly upholstered 
room, with rich warm shades of maroon in 
the carpet, bringing into strong contrast the 
heavy gilt-framed pictures which adorned 
the walls. When West Ingraham returned 
to Mew York, he took the picture with him, 
littie dreaming what a different setting it 
would have when next ho looked upon it. 

Sometime the next forenoon, Grace came 
suddenly into her mother’s dressing-room, 
and found her on her knees before an open 
trunk, in which lay a few articles of wearing 
apparel, white more were on the chair and 
table. 

"Mother! What does this mean?” she 
cried, in surprise. 

“ I—I am going away,” she said, faintly, 
leaning low over the trunk, 

"Going away!” 

“ Yes, to—to travel ” a faint tinge of color 
creeping to her lace. 

Grace came and knelt beside the trunk, 
and took both her mother’s hands firmly in 
hers. Iler lips had grown suddenly firm 
anil white, and her eyes had a dull yellow 
fire flaming steadily in them. 

“Mother, you must tell me the meaning of 
this,” she said, quietly and firmly. “ I know 
that you would not leave home in November 
to travel merely. Father would not—” 

" It is your father’s wish that I go, Grace,” 
she interrupted, in a faltering tone which 
she tried to. keep steady. "You must not 
blame him too severely for casting mo off— 


for lie has done that—for he believes mo 
wicked and base, ami ho lias always been so 
sternly upright himself that he has no pa¬ 
tience with any who are not as blameless.” 

" But you , mother?” Grace cried, her 
voice sharp and quick. 

" I)o you remember the story he tolil one 
night about a woman who left her husband 
and child—” 

“You mean Gates?” she asked, hotly; 
“ the rjcnilcmmi partner of my father l And 
this is wliat he meant, is it? Mother, I will 
not believe you did wrongly unless you tell 
me yourself that you did,” she said, gravely. 

"I did loavu my child—that was wrong; I 
left Luke Vernier, and because I was driven 
to it, because I could not stay and respect 
myself—because, lie said, I was not his wife!” 
She bowed her head suddenly, her face crim¬ 
son with shame at the thought, and the con¬ 
fession of what she had been, to her proud, 
high-spirited daughter. 

Grace did not speak, but she leaned over 
and kissed the half-hidden face, tightening 
the clasp of the trembling hands, as she did 
so. Then she rose up softly and left the 
room. She must have time to think at this 
terrible crisis, which hud come so suddenly 
into their lives. For two hours Grace Ilun- 
UngUm was locked in her chamber. What 
fearful battles she fought with herself in that 
time no one can ever know, but the look 
that was on her face when she at length came 
out told something of the struggle that had 
been going on. A pride as haughty and firm 
as hers does not yield at the first blow. 

When they rose from the dinner-table, 
Grace came round and laid her hand on her 
father’s arm. 

“ I want to see you in the east wing,” she 
said, in a Jow quiet voice; “ come now, if you 
please,” turning and walking leisurely'out, 

I have an impression that Mr. Huntington 
suspected what his daughter had to say. for 
an annoyed look crossed his face, followed by 
a frown; but be complied with her request, 
nevertheless. 

She was standing by the window when be 
opened the door, hut-she came forward at 
once to the middle of the room and stopped, 
leaning lightly against the back of a claret 
velvet easy-chair. IIow white and statuesque 
she looked with her slender hands just cross¬ 
ed on the rich-colored velvet, and how stead¬ 
ily her great black eyes burned and glowed! 

“ Father,” she said, in a low even voice, 
"what is this about mother’s going away? 
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Do yon think of all the disgrace it is going 
to bring upon us—all of us?” 

“ The disgrace of keeping her here would 
lie greater to me,” lie responded, quickly, 

“But no one need know; she might at 
least live in the house, if you cannot forgive 
her.” 

“If she stays here, I shall leave; that is 
all,” was the cold reply. “ I will not be 
obliged to sleep under the same roof, and see 
her face every day. A. low adventurer, who, 
disappointed in marrying a fortune the first 
time, leaves her husband and child and goes 
prowling about the country in search of an¬ 
other victim. How do I know but she hail 
two or three husbands before she married me ? 
I presume she did, and that they lire all liv¬ 
ing now.” 

“ Father! She is my mother.” 

“ Thank yon;,I am not likely to forget it— 
to forget that I have two illegitimate chil¬ 
dren,” he answered, scornfully. 

“ You have no right to say this thing!” she 
cried, a blush flaming in her face. “ My 
mother is pure and honorable, and if she was 
deceived by this Vernier, it was her misfor¬ 
tune, not her fault.” 

“Deceived! Grace Huntington, do yon 
think I am so utterly simple as to believe any 
of the stories she may choose to fabricate to 
justify herself, now that her hypocrisy has 
been revealed ? I tell you, no l” 

“And you are going to turn her out into 
the world alone) take away everything out 
of her life—home, husband and children, 
love—” 

“It is not half she deserves,” he interrupt¬ 
ed, bitterly. 

“O father, listen to me—to me, if you will 
not to her! Think how tenderly she has 


loved you all these years. Think of all you 
have been to each other through these years 
—more than twenty—of all the joy, and pain, 
and care you have shared, of your children— 
the dead and the living—and how much 
worse than orphaned this terrible stop will 
make them. O my father!”—the white 
hands clasping themselves in a wild passion 
of entreaty—“ let your heart speak; east oil* 
this stubborn will and pride; it has lost you 
your eldest born already; forgive wlmt there 
may be to be forgiven. Out of lier great love 
for you, and the fear of losing it, she has 
kept this secret. O my father, revoke this 
stern sentence—” 

“ Grace Huntington, I would not forgive 
her if all the angels in heaven plead for her!” 
lie said, a slow sullen red burning itself 
faintly through bis cheek. “ I led you once 
for alb she shall go.” 

“Then I shall go with her. You shall not 
take all from her—I will share my mother’s 
fortunes, sir!” 

She stood haughtily erect, now, her eyes 
flashing with angry defiance. All look of 
pleading, and entreaty, and pain, was gone 
out of her face, and something of Diehard 
Huntington’s own sternness looked hack at 
him from the coldly-beautiful face of his 
daughter. 

“You are your own mistress; choose to 
suit yourself,” he replied, indilTcrcutly, turn¬ 
ing to go out. 

Graco had not a mild temper, and now it 
rushed up in a bitter overwhelming wave. 

“Father,” she said, her-voice low and clear 
as a bugle note, “ soma day you may need 
help and pity—some day you may plead for 
mercy; remember in that hour that you 
never gave it, and ask for it if you dare!” 
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